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NOTES and painfully wooden. The hope is expressed that 


SELDOM has so great a victory as the battle of 
Omdurman been won at so small a cost. Whereas 
more than ten thousand Dervishes were counted dead 
upon the field, our losses, including the native troops, 
did not amount to fifty killed. In Lieutenant. R. 
Grenfell and Captain Caldecott we have lost, it is true, 
two gallant and promising officers ; but, while regretting 
that such valuable lives should have been sacrificed, it 
must be acknowledged that we have not, comparatively, 
paid a heavy price for the complete overthrow of 
Mahdism. The sad death of Mr. Howard, one of the 
‘* Times ” correspondents, who was killed by one of the 
last shots fired by the enemy, was a most deplorable 
event, which shows that the genuine war correspondent 
is no mere looker-on, but must face all the dangers of 
battle. The ‘‘ Times” was also unlucky in having its 
other correspondent placed hors de combat. A little 
while ago we alluded to the Sirdar’s restrictions as to 
the press, and mentioned the fact that newspapers had 
even been driven to employ the amateur services of 
military men. Our statement was at once denied and 
ridiculed by certain papers. The ‘‘ Times,” however, 
has stated that Colonel Frank Rhodes is one of its 
correspondents. 


Last week we published an article containing un- 
avoidably sensational statements as to the disagreeable 
necessities attending war operations in the Soudan. A 
curious confirmation of one of the principal facts men- 
tioned by us was supplied by the war correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Standard” a few days later. After the battle of 
Omdurman bodies of the Soudanese troops were told 
off to perform the repulsive but necessary task of kill- 
ing the wounded Dervishes who might be shamming 
death upon the battle-field. Unless this odious work 
had been efficiently accomplished, it would have been 
impossible for our men to have crossed the ground 
without the occurrence of many casualties. Another 
defence of the proceeding which has been advanced is 
that every wounded man who 1s saved must have proper 
medical attention, which means diminishing the pre- 
cious stock of lint and other necessaries, besides making 
fresh demands on the limited staff. The generals are 
obliged to reduce the medical staff and its accompany- 
ing supplies to a minimum, and they assert that our 
men must not be allowed to suffer in order to preserve 
the savages against whom we are fighting, and who 
return our kind intentions with treachery and murder. 


Little more than a week has passed since the Tsar’s 
rescript blazed forth upon an astonished world, and 
already its peace-pyrotechnics have ended ina shower 
of mere sticks. From all the capitals of Europe, 
and also from Little Pedlington, opinions have 


been dropped upon us, pious opinions most of them, 


scarcely more than one might have expected. 


something may result from the Tsar’s proposal, but no 
one seems to believe in its practicability ; many believe, 
indeed, that the Conference will never meet. Meanwhile, 
Russia herself has supplied the most deadly criticism 
of the scheme, at least from the English point of 
view. One would naturally have supposed that, in 
view of the approaching millennium, the Tsar would 
have issued orders to his officials to slacken their 
aggressiveness and speak the words of peace and good- 
will to their neighbours. On the contrary, we find that 
in Northern China the old unregenerate spirit still rules. 
The Russians are building a railway to connect 
Niu-chwang with the main line to Port Arthur, and they 
insist upon their right to obtain the land at an arbitrary 
price by compulsory sale ; they have even cut down the 
crops of Englishmen without so much as asking their 
leave. That is a pretty commentary upon the Tsar’s 
rescript; in its way the most damning comment that has 


yet been uttered. 


France has already declared in the plainest terms 


‘that she regards the rescript as a betrayal, and as 


France may still be useful to her, an effort is being 
made by Russia to heal the sore. It has now been 
promulgated in a semi-official manner that the Tsar, 
in his great benignity, had remembrance of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and that he is prepared with a plan to meet 
all difficulties. In this beautiful millenium which His 
Imperial Highness is going to arrange for the world, 
the nations—with the exception, of course, of Russia— 


‘are expected to be very good, and to help him 


by giving up all the things which they covet most. 
Thus France is to surrender Alsace-Lorraine, and 
Germany will emulate her goodness by surrendering 
Elsass-Lothringen. The region thus sacrificed to the 
Great New Peace is to be set aside as a neutral State 
to be administered by—well, we presume it will have 
to be administered by Russians, whose gift for mildness 


_is firmly established. Unfortunately for this charming 


scheme there is not the slightest sign that either nation 
means to assist the Utopian. On the contrary, France 
has passionately declared that she will not give up 
‘‘her provinces,” and now we have the reply of the 
German Emperor. It is sufficiently explicit for those 
who are interested, and was certainly meant for a 
larger audience than the Westphalians to whom it was 
addressed. ‘‘ Peace,” he said, ‘‘ will never be better 
guaranteed than by a German army, thoroughly efficient 
and prepared for war.” That is straight enough ; there 
is no hint of millennium in that declaration. It is, in 
effect, the burial-bell of the Tsar’s rescript. 


Although the worst has happened in Crete, it is 
The 
consulates have been destroyed, the British Vice-consul 


was burnt in his house, and a party of blue-jackets was 
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massacred by the Moslem population. In fact the out- he had failed. On Tuesday the defénd@ers turri€d the 10 S 
break has cost us almost as many lives as the battle of tables with crushing effect. The Duke managed to 
Omdurman. And for all this we have nothing to blame induce Sir Redvers Buller to hurl the whole of his the | 
but the policy of procrastination which the Government forces against a mere handful of the enemy, thus pan) 
seems to be pursuing everywhere abroad, except in the exposing his strength and rendering himself impotent, wate 
Soudan where, fortunately for England’s prestige, the Sir Redvers Buller must bear the responsibility of duct 
Sirdar and Lord Cromer have been given a free hand. having made a grave tactical blunder. have 
If the Nile campaign had been conducted by our War meet 
Office there would have been no victory at Omdurman, What the country will want to know is how much is ay 
and our troops would have been waiting to-day some- profit is likely to result from these very costly opera- out. 
where about the Fourth Cataract waiting for orders or tions? If the lessons learnt are duly laid to heart they the 
reinforcements. Compulsory inaction on the part of will bear good fruit. It is patent to any one who with 
the Admirals has led to the sacrifice of many studies the reports that even in the limited space at the 
valuable lives, which might have been saved if only command, and over ground every inch of which should whic 
the Admirals had the same luck, or the same pluck, be familiar, errors enough to lose a whole campaign for : 
with their telegraph wires as Sir Herbert Kitchener. have been perpetrated. Consciousness of these will taki 
In India, it should be noted, the Afridi may possibly not be obliterated by the reports of umpires prone to let hort 
give us more trouble. Nothing directed by the War both sides down lightly. There exists a conspiracy of it ii 
Office prospers. silence among the chiefs of the army, intended to keep hur 
the British public, which pays for these manceuvres, chil 
The dismissal of Li Hung Chang is a piece of news in ignorance of the facts which experts alone can failt 
that will hardly have come asa surprise to people who thoroughly elucidate. From the confusion worse con- men 
are versed in Chinese politics. To attribute his degra- founded which reigns in the daily newspapers as to 
dation and the removal of M. Pavloff to British diplo- what happened on several occasions—the ‘‘ Times” A T 
macy is sheer nonsense in the face of all that has correspondents with the two armies twice took dia- lishi 
occurred during the last months. But if the Govern- metrically opposite views of simple facts—it is only sce 
ment have the sense to profit by a fortuitous advantage, possible to glean that cavalry was inactive when it few 
the disgrace of Li Hung Chang, who has been all along should have been doing deadly work, that guns were tun¢ 
in the pay of Russia, may be turned to account. The wanting at critical moments, that information was often min 
Chinese Viceroy is one of the wiliest rascals by false and generally inadequate, and that time was and 
whom the world has ever been scourged. The _ frittered away in futilities which sometimes reduced the Mr. 
amassing of illicit commissions and extorted black- operations to a farce. equ 
mail is the least of which he has been guilty. At : | not 
the close of the Taeping Rebellion, Gordon refused It is much to be regretted that the Trade Unionists gen 
to have anything to do with him. It had been cannot advocate a cause without gross exaggerations, agr 
arranged between Gordon and Li Hung Chang . appeals to irrelevant class animus, and personalities of and 
that the leaders of a beleaguered town should be spared a character which must offend a great many more than mo! 
if they capitulated. But the Viceroy, thinking they they please. To take only one instance of the wild and wh 
might prove inconvenient to him in the future, invited whirling methods in favour with some members of the ing 
them to supper; and the next day their seven head- Congress this year: Mr. Pete Curran brought forward sha 
less corpses were discovered in his back garden. That a resolution against child labour. Every humane man the 
is the man whom Europe has féted, and who has now 1s prepared to do all he can to prevent the employment per 
been deprived—for by no means the first time—of his of boys and girls in factories and other places, where 
offices, to be reinstated in them whenever he likes to health and education both suffer. But it is sheer ° J 
pay for the privilege. Russia will doubtless lend the nonsense to talk of the exploitation of child labour by wit 
necessary roubles, on the principle of throwing good capital, and to suggest that it is an infamy that the frot 
money after bad. children of the working classes are not permitted the sud 
same opportunities of education and play which the exp 
The appointment of Sir Graham Bower is not only a Children of the well-to-do enjoy. The capitalist is not ace 
scandalous, but an almost incomprehensible, job. He the chief sinner. Parents themselves are much more exe 
was made Imperial Secretary on the express under- responsible for the exploitation of child labour. They tru 
standing that he should not be promoted in the Colonial look to their offspring to augment a slender income, he 
service, and it was arranged that no pension or increase and they not only oppose the restriction of child labour, tos 
of salary should accompany that office. Yet these but curse Education Acts which compel a child to go to to | 
conditions have been completely violated. In his new school at an age when their fathers and grandfathers get 
position as Colonial Secretary in Mauritius he enters were at work. That is a painful fact which no amount tru 
the Colonial service, and consequently will be entitled of Trade Union rhetoric can destroy. am 
to receive a pension on his retirement. Mr. Chamber- tha 
lain must have known perfectly well in making the The tramway strike in the north of London this pla 
appointment that there would be a public outcry against week was short, sharp and decisive. It cost the not 
this monstrous selection. Nevertheless, he has chosen Company some £250, disgusted thousands of its cus- see 
to brave the storm. We should like to know what tomers, and will have read the officials an apparently the 
story Sir Graham Bower would have to tell about the much-needed lesson. For once in a way a strike has hay 
Transvaal raid and the Royal Commission, if his mouth proved both justifiable and efficacious. That the treat- sh 
were not carefully stopped with Chamberlain plums. ment accorded their employés by the North Metropolitan dat 
Tramway Company has been tyrannical was evidenced tru 
Both the Duke of Connaught and Sir Redvers Buller some time ago, when the horsekeepers were driven to hac 
may congratulate themselves that they were engaged in form a union for the defence of their common interests. 
mimic and not real warfare during the operations which The conflict on Tuesday arose out of the summary 
ended in the grand review on Thursday. They con- dismissal of two horsekeepers on grounds, which the 
trived to direct their men more than once into false bulk of the men considered wholly insufficient. The 
positions in which whole regiments might have been newly formed union promptly decided that the case was 
decimated. In the earlier part of the struggle between one which it should take up. Whether the dismissal of 
the invaders under Sir Redvers Buller andthe defenders the men was due to petty spite there is nothing to 
under the Duke of Connaught, it seems fairly clear show, but the incident will be a reminder to the 
that Sir Redvers had the best of it. He succeeded in Company that its employés expect the same loyal con- 
forcing the Duke to retreat, and in one instance—when sideration from their chiefs that their chiefs undoubtedly 
the Black Watch was sent to take Milbury Abbas—his expect from them. We may be quite sure that a whole 
Royal Highness made a blunder which would have cost body of men would not strike for the sake of colleagues 
him dear in real warfare. In keeping touch with the who have merited a short shrift at the hands of the 
Wylye river on Monday, the Duke accomplished the Company. 
object of the ‘‘ special idea” governing the manceuvres ; > 
but as, according to the official verdict, the easier task The blindest bat among the champions of the East 
was allotted to him, it would have been humiliating if London Waterworks Company can no longer deny that 
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the luckless folk who crowd the area which the Com- 
pany is supposed to supply are face to face with a 
water famine. Week by week the Company is re- 
ducing the quantity of water, and the reservoirs 
have been depieted until they now contain enough to 
meet emergencies for some three or four days only. It 
is appalling to think what would happen if a fire broke 
out. Whilst the atmospheric conditions would favour 
the conflagration, the element which alone could cope 
with it is practically non-existent. Not less terrible is 
the plight from a sanitary point of view. Houses in 
which domestic arrangements are never of the best are 
for seven-eighths of the day deprived of the means of 
taking even the most primitive precaution against 
horrible epidemics. Critical as the situation is, however, 
it is impossible not to appreciate the unconscious 
humour of the slummer who has discovered that the 
children of the East End now go dirty owing to the 
failure of the Water Company to keep its engage- 
ments. 


The trial of Mr. Bedborough, for the crime of pub- 
lishing books dealing with difficult subjects by eminent 
scientific men, may be expected to come on within a 
few days. At the present time it would not be oppor- 
tune to say more about the matter; but we may re- 
mind our readers that when the police in their wisdom 
and great care for the public morality first attacked 
Mr. Bedborough we expressed our view in the most un- 
equivocal manner ; and it has been pleasing to us to 
note that the intelligent press and scientific men 
generally agreed with that view. Whether a jury will 
agree with it depends largely, of course, on the judge ; 
and we hope the judge may be one of the broader, 
more intelligent and more humane of the gentlemen 
whose antics and prejudices are slowly but surely bring- 
ing the whole Bench into contempt. After the trial we 
shall have something to say about the instigators of 
the prosecution, and shall inquire whether they are fit 
persons to act as censors of the press. 


There are some people who travel in an express train 
with a keen sense of the little that divides their safety 
from their destruction ; they know the flaws that may 
suddenly develop in axle or piston-rod. Even these 
experts, however, could not have foreseen the trifling 
accident that brought destruction to the Manchester 
express at Wellingborough. The harmless necessary 
truck is being pulled along the platform by a postman, 
he leaves it for a moment to unlock a gate, turns round 
to see it dropping over the platform, and risks his life 
to pull it off the line. Too late ; the express dashes up, 
gets its wheels entangled with the iron work of the 
truck, and collapses into a heap of burning wreckage, 
amid which are the dead and wounded. We were told 
that this terrible accident was the outcome of a prank 
played by some idle boys; but that explanation was 
not confirmed by the evidence before the Coroner. It 
seems more probable that the postman failed to secure 
the truck properly while he unlocked the gate. But we 
have no desire to press that view, for the postman 
showed himself a man of real courage in the face of 
danger, and we may be sure that he will handle his 
truck with more care in future. It would be well if we 
had the same sense of security regarding the other 


porters and postmen who hold our lives in fee. 


In contrast to the news from Khartoum there comes 
by the last mail from British East Africa a sad story of 
mismanagement, which has caused the death of one of 
the most useful officers in the Protectorate. For some 
time past Veterinary-Captain Haslam has been engaged 
in a careful study of the cattle disease, and has been 
checking its ravages by systematic inoculation. He 
had recently returned to the interior, after a conference 
at Zanzibar with Koch. He camped at the Guazo 
Nairobi, one of the head streams of the Athi, and 
crossed thence with a small escort into the Kikuyu 
country, to carry on his work. Unfortunately one of 
the military staff was amusing himself at the time with 
a punitive expedition against a Kikuyu village. The 
unsophisticated natives, not distinguishing between the 
military and medical expeditions, fell upon the latter. 
The escort bolted, and Haslam, who was armed only 
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with a revolver, was killed, depriving British East 
Africa of one of the men whom it could least afford 
to lose. 


A new and needlessly sensational view of the world’s 
food-supply problem was taken by Sir William Crookes 
in his address before the British Association on Wed- 
nesday. By 1931, according to Sir William Crookes’s 
estimate, the population of the world will have over- 
taken the wheat supply if maintained at the present 
average yield per acre. But there is no cause for fear 
that a third of a century hence the universe will be on 
the verge of semi-starvation. Science in the interval 
will be busy discovering how to capture the nitrogen in 
the air, which, in the shape. of nitrate of soda, will 
fertilise the wheat-fields and treble their productiveness. 
But obviously the year when the world will find its food 
supply inadequate is only postponed, and somewhere 
about the beginning of the last quarter of the twentieth 
century the problem may be expected to become acute. 
In view of the alarming prospect foreshadowed by the 
President of the British Association, it is well that there 
are thirty-three years yet in which the experiments may 
be perfected. 


At their meeting last week the London Magistrates 
decided that if the parent declared that he had a con- 
cientious objection to have his child vaccinated that was 
enough to meet the requirements of the new Act. Mr. 
Curtis Bennett, however, is not as other magistrates ; 
it is not enough for him that the objector says that he 
has a conscientious objection—he must also analyse and 
explain its nature. This week a working man applied 
for the certificate, but this absurd magistrate refused to 
grant the application until he had severely cross- 
examined the applicant. More than that, the poor man 
was treated to a lecture on the nature of lymph as now 
administered, and the dangers to the other members of 
his family if the latest-born was vaccinated. Is not this 
utterly foolish ? What has Mr. Curtis Bennett got to 
do with lymph, and who constituted him a_ public 
lecturer on vaccination? He is there to administer the 
law, not to harass poor people with objections, or tor- 
ment them with information regarding lymph. It 
would seem, however, that this Vaccination Act is to 
make the excuse for the establishment of a petty in- 
quisition. From the letter which we publish in another 
column it will be seen that the bench of magistrates at 
Croydon actually conducted this inquisition in private, 
as apreliminary to the public application, and to this 
insult they added the injury of charging two shillings 
for the certificate. When will these petty tyrants learn 
that their position is given them in order that they may 
administer the law, and not give vent to their private 
prejudices ? 


One of the chief characteristics of Englishmen has 
always been a love of fair play, and the maxim which 
is applied to our daily social life has always been ex- 
tended hitherto even to the lowest criminal. But ap- 
parently we are threatened with an innovation of the 
detestable methods by which the French police catch 
suspected malefactors. The evidence that was admitted 
by the Reading magistrates in the Ascot burglary case 
formed an almost incredible proceeding in an English 
court of justice. The two men remanded on the charge 
of being concerned in the burglary were placed in two 
cells, separated from one another by an empty one, but 
near enough to enable them to converse. <A constable 
was stationed in the third cell, armed with a notebook, 
in which he professed to write down the remarks that 
passed between the occupants on either side of him. 
It is usual to warn prisoners, even in court, that what 
they say will be used in evidence against them. But 
deliberately to set a trap in order to obtain incriminating 
statements is an abominable practice deserving of the 
severest censure. Besides, a constable’s word does not 
carry the weight that it did in the days before we all 
learnt that far too many policemen are ready and 
habitual liars. The man in the present case may prove 
an exception. But we fancy that when the prisoners, 
who were committed by the Reading Bench for trial, 
come before a judge, the constable’s unsupported word 
will count for little. 
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Our remarks on the Cornish sardine industry, more 
particularly with regard to the spying on its secrets, 
appear to have attracted considerable attention in the 
duchy. If, as we have every reason to believe, such 
official inquisitiveness is a fact, we can see little gain 
from such a course. What is required, as we pointed 
out, is an extended course of experiment with the 
French cod-roe. We are instituting further inquiries 
in these and other aspects of the matter, and we may 
have something further to say. Meanwhile we regret 
having associated with the spying the name of the 
Lecturer to the Cornish County Council, for we under- 
stand that he was in no way a party to the transaction. 


The promise of an international conference or con- 
gress to consider the most effective steps for putting 
an end to the ruthless extermination of big game 
suggests the hope that preventive measures may be 
adopted before the death of the last elephant. It is 
mainly on behalf of this huge animal that the naturalist 
concerns himself, and it needs some forcible action in 
the direction, we fancy, of a prohibitive tax, to keep 
the ‘‘tusker” out of the extinct list. The wild oxen are 
also seriously threatened by the trophy-hunter, but the 
carnivora may yet hold their own. 


It is satisfactory to us to observe that an article 
which recently appeared in these columns on “ Possi- 
bilities of the Porpoise” is already having results. 
Our contemporary, ‘‘ Land and Water,” has judiciously 
commented on the matter, and the ‘‘ Fishing Gazette ” 
has published some correspondence on the best method 
of catching these cetaceans. There cannot be any doubt 
that there will soon be something like a systematic 
pursuit of the porpoise, and it is not improbable that 
sport, as well as hope of gain, may inspire the pur- 
suers. Of the sporting aspect we take little account, 
but we shall be glad if our article leads to some allevia- 
tion of the fisherman’s hard lot. 


Queen Wilhelmina has ascended the throne of her 
ancestor, William the Silent. She was duly enthroned 
by a short and effective ceremonial at the New Church 
in Amsterdam. The whole town was en féte. The 
picturesque streets were hidden behind flags and 
bunting ; every barge on the sleepy blue canals was a 
temporary garden of flowers; and every inch of space 
was crowded with loyal subjects. The bishops were 
clothed in purple, the Court officials sparkled with gold 
lace, and even the sun, anxious to do the proper thing 
on such an occasion, came out from beyond the clouds 
and shone good-naturedly upon the brilliant scene. The 
honest burghers shouted themselves hoarse, and the young 
queen justified everybody’s expectation by acquitting 
herself gracefully throughout the proceedings. Although 
of no political importance, the accession of Queen 
Wilhelmina to the throne of Holland was a kind of 
domestic tea-party, very charmingly carried out; and it 
came as a boon at a season of the year that is always 
remarkable for lack of incident. 


The roll of Alpine tragedies has been swelled by one 
of the most extraordinary occurrences in the history of 
mountaineering. It appears that Professor Masse, 
who was not only a skilful climber, but a surgeon of 
growing reputation in Berlin, ascended Piz Pali, a peak 
of over 1200 feet. The party consisted of a medical 
colleague, a celebrated guide, and a Tyrolean. In 
crossing a crevasse the ice by which it was bridged 
over gave way, with the result that Professor Masse 
fell perpendicularly down into it, dragging the guide 
after him, whilst Dr. Borchard was suspended on the 
brink, and the Tyrolean had to support the weight of 
the entire party. Eventually the guide, who was at 
the end of the rope, having discovered that the bottom 
of the crevasse was not far off, cut himself loose and 
scrambled out with the help of his ice-axe. ° But when 
he came to the rescue of Professor Masse it was 
found that the latter’s death had been caused by the 
rope, which he had himself insisted on being tied under 
his shoulders. The consequence was that when the 
rope was pulled taut the Professor’s circulation was 
suspended. But how an eminent surgeon could have 
made such a blunder almost passes one’s comprehension, 
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THE OMDURMAN VICTORY. 


MAbpIsM is dead at last—slain outright on the 
field of battle, and ‘‘ wild cat” to the end. It 
died as it lived—with the name of God and the Mahdi 
on its lips; with death-despising front to the foe, with 
sacred banner held aloft amid the hail of infidel bullets 
until the last defender fell. Ten thousand eight 
hundred dead on the ground; sixteen thousand 
wounded, ‘‘crawling down to the river and into the 
town,” besides some hundreds slain in and around the 
Mahdi’s tomb—what a “butchers bill”! Gordon is 
avenged with a vengeance. Never in the whole terrible 
history of the Mahdist movement have the devoted 
fanatics fought better than in this last great battle in 
the south, never better justified the words of their 
Khalifa that ‘‘ the men of the Mahdi are men of iron. 
God gave them a nature to love death. He made it 
sweeter to them than cool water to the thirsty.” 

What has there been since Thermopyle finer than 
the stand of the heroic warriors round the Khalifa’s 
flag? The correspondent of the ‘‘ Standard” tells the 
story. After the charge of the Dervish horsemen, who 
galloped to within two hundred yards of the rifles and 
were annihilated, the Khalifa’s infantry advanced. Not 
disheartened, but incited by the fate of the horsemen, 
they came on, sweeping along the side of the valley 
like a seething torrent. It was the last assault, and 
the Khalifa’s banner was borne in the centre of the line. 
‘*Shot and shell rattled and hissed from the Maxims 
and guns on the ridge commanding the valley, making 
great gaps in the white jebba-clad ranks. A few more 
rounds; then the Maxims and artillery descended to 
the plain; and then it was we witnessed an act of de- 
voted courage not easily matched in history or romance. 
Round the Khalifia’s flag, the dark blue vaya embroi- 
dered with pious sentences, there lay a heap of slain 
warriors, mowed down by our machine guns and rifles. 
Two alone remained. Khalifa Abdulla had fled. They 
stood there, each man with a hand on the flagstaff, 
unharmed, facing the storm of lead and iron. Then one 
of the two fell, shot through the body. For a moment 
his grasp on the sacred flag was loosened. Gathering 
his strength, and raising himself on his knees,~he 
grasped it once more, and so held the colours aloft till 
death released him from duty. His comrade was left to 
guard the banner alone. The flagstaff clasped in his 
left hand, he stood there alone, not making a sign. It 
was like a figure of stone, with face turned towards the 
foe. After the din of conflict had ceased, I went over 
the greater part of the battlefield. I counted no less 
than thirty corpses lying round the flag. The heroic 
warrior, who was the last to fall, lay pierced by a score 
of bullets.” 

Such were the men—all honour to them—such they 
always were, whom England has been fighting for 
fifteen years ; foemen worthy to stand against the best 
and bravest blood that England or any other nation 
could show. Time and again they have shaken 
a British army with their sheer rush of sword and spear. 
At Tamai, at McNeill’s zereba, at Abu Klea, nothing 
but superior weapons saved Graham and McNeill and 
Stewart from the fate of Hicks. 

But the swordsmen and spearmen of the Mahdi never 
learned their lesson. Why should they, while ‘‘ death 
was sweeter to them than cool water to the thirsty”? 
Let the horrors of Mahdism be told—its fanaticism, its 
cruelty, its bestiality ; or the hideous murder of Gordon ; 
or the story of the City of the Dead—that forsaken 
Nile village of Metemmeh, with its river strand paved 
with rotting corpses and mouldering bones, men, 
women and children wiped out by the Khalifa— 
let all these be told, but with it also let the tale be 
told of heroism and devotion to a cause such as the 
world has rarely known. That one man of whom the 
‘*Standard” reporter speaks is for ever the incarnation 
of Mahdism: looking straight at the death-blast of 
Maxim guns, gathering his strength, raising himself on 
his knees, and grasping the flag and holding it aloft 
‘* until Death released him from duty.” 

The official detailed account of the Battle of Omdur- 
man will make its appearance in due time, and we 
shall then know certain matters as to the topography of 
the ‘battle-field and the successive movements of the 
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troops during the two Dervish attacks—for there were 
really two battles on the 2nd of September. Just now we 
are too full of enthusiasm and excitement over the 
Lancers’ charge and the single combats and the crowd 
of other incidents of that eventful day to make out, or 
indeed to care exactly, where the battle was fought. 
‘*Agaiga,” say the correspondents, but there is no 
such place on the War Office map, though ‘“ El 
Gemuaia” and ‘“‘ Figiaia” seem to suggest themselves 
as the spot’ It was probably the latter place, or a 
piace between it and the Wady Shamba, that was the 
battle-field. There, with his lett on the river, the gun- 
boats supportng him and his centre.and right bending 
round in a semicircle, the Sirdar awaited the advance of 
the Khalifa reported by the cavalry early in the morning. 
With Napoleon when he saw the English at Waterloo, 
the Sirdar, when this news was brought him, might 
well have exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I have them !” for in thus 
coming out to fight the Dervish host had doomed itself 
to destruction. The Khalifa must have been badly 
served by those spies of his of whom we have heard so 
much. Had they told him of the wide-spread belief among 
the infidels that the storming of the walls of Omdurman 
could only be undertaken at great cost of life even after 
the guns had breached them? Was he aware of the 
tremendous power of the Maxims and the artillery which 
the Sirdar had with him? Did quick-firing guns in gun- 
boats convey any impression to his mind? Probably 
none of these matters, even if reported by the spies, 
were properly understood or indeed considered. 
Mahmud, as the Khalifa knew, had been defeated and 
crushed when he fought behind entrenchments ; and he 
probably thought it served Mahmud right, because that 
was not the way that the men of the Mahdi fight. Andso 
it came about, fortunately for the Sirdar, who, like all 
good generals, wanted to achieve his object with the 
minimum of loss, that the thirty thousand fighting men 
came out to fight in the open and were annihilated. 
Had even a part of the Khalifa’s force entrenched itself 
at Kerreri, north of Omdurman, and delayed the Sirdar 
there, or even held the hills, we might not yet have 
had the news of the fall of Omdurman. Or if the 
famous wall, a model of which was operated upon 
at Cairo with the Lyddite shells, had been held to the 
last, with the Tomb enclosure as a citadel for a final 
stand, the Sirdar must have had serious trouble, though 
in any case the end would have been the same. But 
no; in the open it was to be, with banners to the front, 
with sword and spear and the battle-cry of the Mahdi. 
And so it happened that one of the most remarkable 
‘*butcher’s bills” in the annals of warfare was made out 
for the inspection of the world, namely : 


British and Egyptian killed ......... 47 
wounded ... 342 
389 

Dervish killed 10,800 
WOUNRKER 16,000 
26,800, 


WENTWORTH HvysHE. 


THE PROBLEM IN THE SOUDAN. 


i ewes we deal with the battle of Omdurman ; 
but behind that brilliant victory lies the question 
of what is to follow. The foolish notion that we have 
built a railway to the Atbara and sent 25,000 men to 
Khartoum merely to avenge Gordon and destroy Mahd- 
ism may be left to sentimentalists. It is to be hoped 
that we have a definite policy, a clearly-defined objec- 
tive; but, so far, it has not been disclosed by the 
Government. The probability is, however, that the 
Government is merely waiting upon events; now that 
the power of the Khalifa has been destroyed, they will 
probably begin to think of what they are to do next. 
‘That would be very characteristic of the Foreign Office, 
but it would not be satisfactory to the people of this 
country. What they see very plainly is that Khartoum, 
while it thay be be made an entrepdt, cannot be made a 
frontier outpost. We shall have to push our advance 
urther along the Blue and the White Niles, and the 
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questions at the present moment are, How far shall we 
go, and what obstacles shall we meet on the way ? 

Whenever these two questions are propounded we 
are met with the reply that we must, at least, go as far 
as Fashoda. For several years this trading town on 
the White Nile has been a kind of bogey in African 
politics. The place was developed by the Egyptian 
Government in the old days, when Gordon organized 
the Equatorial Provinces, and it forms a natural centre 
for trading in these regions. For this reason France 
has repeatedly sought, by expeditions advancing from 
the Red Sea, and also through French Congo, to fore- 
stall the possibility of our advent in Fashoda after we 
had dealt with the Khalifa at Omdurman. So far, 
there is no authentic evidence that any one of these 
expeditions has reached its destination. On the con- 
trary, we know that the advance from the Red Sea has 
been a complete failure, while the fate of the Marchand 
expedition in its advance through French Congo is 
surrounded with obscurity. The Chauvinistic press in 
Paris has fed us with lies regarding this enterprise ; 
they have told us that Marchand has arrived, and that 
Fashoda is now French territory, over which floats the 
flag of the Republic. We are assured that this will 
constitute an ‘‘ effective” occupation, that France will 
be able to accomplish on the Upper Nile what she 
sought to do on the Niger at Boussa; that having 
occupied Fashoda she is there to stay. There is no 
doubt, however, that this is mere bluff. Even although 
Marchand’s expedition had arrived in Fashoda, we 
could claim, on behalf of the Egyptian Government, 
that we had old-established rights over that region 
which had only lapsed temporarily; but we do not 
believe that any Frenchman has had luck or pluck 
enough to reach the White Nile. Then there is the 
obstacle presented by Menelik of Abyssinia, for in his 
claim of territory in the Nile Valley he actually includes 
Fashoda. His rights in that region, however, are ex- 
tremely shadowy ; the probability is that they have been 
exaggerated by Prince Henry of Orleans, and other 
Frenchmen, for purposes of their own. One thing is 
very certain, that Menelik’s Abyssinian warriors—the 
hardy mountaineers who defeated the Italian army— 
cannot endure a campaign in the low-lying malarial 
districts of the Upper Nile; the Frenchmen who have 
tried to push for Fashoda with an Abyssinian escort 
have proved that for us conclusively. It follows, 
therefore, if it comes to fighting for way-leave on 
the Upper Nile, that the Soudanese battalions under 
the Sirdar would be quite able to give a good account 
of the Abyssinians. 

Our hope is that there will be no fighting either 
with France or Abyssinia. But the word has been 
passed round amongst the War Correspondents, who 
often are right, that a war between France and England 
is quite within the bounds of possibility. In any 
case, however, Fashoda will be occupied very soon 
--much sooner than many people suppose. It is 
not in the least likely that the Sirdar received a 
cut-and-dried plan for dealing with the situation after 
the defeat of the Khalifa; but he is just the man 
to supplement this vagueness with something very 
definite. The English Government may not know what 
can be done, or what ought to be done, with the Upper 
Nile, but Kitchener never moves a step without know- 
ing where he is going and what he is going to do. It 
is this well-defined character of the man which leads us 
to suppose that the gunboats may even now be steaming 
with the utmost speed towards Fashoda. At the present 
moment the telegraph has broken down somewhere in 
the desert, so that we have got no further with our 
news than that Khartoum has been occupied and 
pursuit of the Khalifa organized. It is always ominous 
when the news from Kitchener fails because of a broken 
wire; when that wire begins to talk again it has usually 
something very startling to say. There is another thing. 
When a telegraph wire is broken it is as convenient for 
the man who does not want to receive hindering orders 
from his Government as was Nelson’s blind eye—the 
orders simply do not reach him. From these things, 
but especially from the foreseeing and practical char- 
acter of the man, we are inclined to think that Kitchener 
will sooner or later occupy Fashoda in the name of the 
British and Egyptian Governments. That would be the 
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natural outcome of his campaigns, and with the advance 
of the British northwards from the Cape through 
Uganda it is inevitable. The occupation of Fashoda, 
will not, of course, be the limit of our advance, but it 
will be sufficient at the present moment to show the 
French Chauvinists and all whom it may concern that 
we are determined to secure the back-bone of Africa 
from Cairo to the Cape. 


THE NEW HUMILIATION. 


URING the last week there have been many 
rumours, of persistent but varied tone, regarding 
an Anglo-German agreement. As first outlined, this 
agreement was of startling comprehensiveness, and 
suggested that Great Britain had joined the Triple 
Alliance ; latterly it has dwindled to the point of some 
vague arrangement concerning the building of railways 
in China and the purchase or lease of Delagoa Bay. We 
are inclined to think that there is truth in these rumours; 
when there is so much ill-smelling smoke abroad there 
is like to be a handful of fire hidden somewhere. More- 
over, we have long prepared ourselves to witness any 
form of folly on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
their handling of foreign affairs. Timidity and wob- 
bling have characterised their policy hitherto, and it 
is the natural outcome of their previous ‘shiftlessness 
that they should now sue for support from Germany. 
After the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain—in which the 
aid of a great military Power was invoked and the 
peace-desiring Czar was compared to the Devil—the 
perpetration of an alliance with Germany, that supremest 
of all follies, was only a question of time. 

It is not a folly, however, that will be lightly con- 
doned by patriotic Englishmen. They will ask them- 
selves, and very soon they will sternly ask their Govern- 
ment, what is England’s great need that she should 
bow the neck to the yoke of any alliance? Not so long 
ago, and with special reference to the unfriendliness of 
this same Germany, we had Mr. Goschen boasting of 
our ‘‘splendid isolation.” What has happened since 
then to dim the proud glory of that boast? Nothing, 
except the persistent supineness of Lord Salisbury, 
tempered by the cowardliness of his colleagues. It is 
true, of course, that Russia has adroitly advanced her 
claims and established herself securely in Northern 
China ; but in our own strength we could have stopped 
that game if Lord Salisbury had been as strong in 
action as he was clever in writing dispatches. Even 
now we could secure our treaty rights and check the 
Russian advance by the old stout British policy of rely- 
ing on our own right arm. But no; Her Majesty’s 
Ministers have lost all faith in their policy, in themselves 
or in the armed might of Great Britain. With the 
despair which arises from abject feebleness they have 
called aloud to the military Powers of Europe for help, 
and Germany, it would seem, has answered. The 
present Government has prepared for us many humilia- 
tions, but this latest will certainly prove the greatest. 

For why, of all men, should we cast ourselves into 
the succouring arms of the German Emperor? Granted 
that we are a feeble folk and need a strong military 
helper, is there any reason why we should select the 
man who so grossly kicked us when we were down? No 
one is this country has forgotten the telegram to Presi- 
dent Kruger—no one except the timid, quaker-spirited 
gentlemen who are supposed to guard the interests of 
England. It was a dastardly trick, designed to make 
us feel how impotent we were in our ‘‘ splendid isola- 
tion,” and no doubt the Emperor is to-day chuckling at 
the success of his effort. We do not love Emperor 
William ; neither do we love the German people. And 
the reason is that we have to fight the German trader, 
with his cheap and nasty merchandise, in every market 
of every country of the world. With this continual 
struggle going forward, there cannot be hearty agree- 
ment between the two nations, and if Mr. Chamberlain 
imagines that there can be agreement he imagines a 
vain thing. The British rule in regard to trade in 
British possessions is clear as the day; free and equal 
opportunity for every trader of any nationality. There 
is no such rule in German possessions, nor will this 
new alliance, whatever its scope, tend to reciprocity. 
The German is all for himself, everywhere and always ; 
and if he has made Kiao-Chiao a free port it is to 
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increase his own revenue at the expense of the neigh- 
bouring treaty port. We will not find him making 
Hamburg a free port in the sense that Liverpool is 
free. If Count Hatzfeldt has signed an agree- 
ment with Mr. Balfour, we may take it that the 
German has made a very good bargain—for his own 
country. The rumour-mongers have told us how much, 
how very much, England is going to profit—in South 
Africa, Egypt and China—by the alliance, but they 
have not yet told us where and how Germany is to 
gain. We shall know in good time; and when 
Englishmen discover the solid price they have paid for 
that marketable commodity, a German friendship, they 
will probably hate the whole race with a deeper and 
deadlier hatred than ever. 

And this hatred will not be lessened by the know- 
ledge that in securing the friendship of this wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, Englishmen have flouted a real 
friend standing ready at their door. If we have need 
of an alliance, why do we not make overtures to 
France? There is a strong natural bond of sympathy 
between the two peoples, they have the same warlike 
spirit and the same high pride. Moreover, the French- 
man in his trading relations is clear and fair and 
straight-forward; he is ‘‘ too much of a gentleman” to 
condescend to the petty dodges which characterise the 
German trader. It would be a distinct pleasure to the 
English nation to know that they were in thorough 
agreement with the old comrades who weathered with 
them the Crimean storm. And why has this agreement 
not been accomplished ? The hindrance is certainly not 
on the part of France. Not very long since the French 
Ambassador in London made it known to Lord Salis- 
bury that his Government was willing, was even 
anxious, to enter into a friendly arrangement with 
England. This important overture—an overture which 
the English people, had they known it, would have 
hailed with satisfaction—was calmly put aside. Mr. 
Chamberlain, it seems, had set his heart upon making 
an arrangment with another ‘‘ great military Power,” 
and Mr. Chamberlain, having betrayed his party, has 
qualified himself to betray his country’s best interests. 
But there were still more sinister influences at work to 
thrust aside France in favour of Germany. The 
English people do not realise it, but the fact remains, 
nevertheless, that there is a power at the English Court 
which exercises a continual pressure upon the Govern- 
ment. That power, being German itself, works sedu- 
lously in favour of Germany, and to it, no doubt, we 
owe the rumoured alliance. But this is a free country, 
and this Court influence will not much longer be per- 
mitted to misdirect the foreign policy of the English 
people. We do not think that we are speaking more 
strongly than the situation demands when we remind 
the Court and Mr. Chamberlain that the people who 
have dethroned dynasties before will deal harshly with 
the party which betrays English interests now. 


THE DREYFUS INIQUITY. 


‘¢ There is no Dreyfus affair.”” 
‘* All is lost, save honour.” 


OLONEL HENRY was as base a scoundrel as ever 
was produced by any nation at any period, and his 
confession and suicide have concentrated the attention 
of Europe once more upon as flagrant a miscarriage 
of justice as this century has witnessed. The reve- 
lation of fiendish malevolence and vile criminality has 
called forth an outburst of horror-stricken indignation 
on the part of every civilised country, in which even 
France has been unable to refrain from joining. On 
every side a revision of the mock trial, or rather 
organized condemnation of Dreyfus, is demanded. And 
when it is remembered what part the infamous swindler 
and forger who has just placed himself beyond the reach 
of the punishment he merited played in the events of 
1894; how he hounded Dreyfus down in the first 
instance, and then, not contented with consigning to a 
living grave the man whom we must now regard as his 
innocent victim, attempted to conceal his own crime 
for all time by a wretchedly mean forgery, this public 
outcry is explicable enough. These hideous facts have 
been brought to light and stare every one in the face, 
and it is small wonder that one mighty voice—a voice 
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to which France in her military pride has been un- 
happily deaf in the past—is raised from one end of 
Europe to the other on behalf of the unhappy prisoner 
of the ile de Diable. It was the Commandant Henry 
who first notified the Minister of War that official 
documents had been betrayed to foreign Powers. 
He derived his information from an unknown person, 
whose name has never transpired. The authorities 
refused to reveal the latter’s identity, and did not 
allow him to appear as a witness at the trial. 
Colonel Henry’s accusation, therefore, rested upon the 
evidence of a mysterious individual, whose assertions 
were never put to the test of legal examination. To 
what inevitable conclusion, in the light of recent events, 
does this point? If M. Cavaignac was contented to 
believe the bare word of Colonet Henry as to the 
authenticity of the letter which he had forged, can we 
escape the conclusion that General Mercier, who 
dictated the verdict from the witness-box, received his 
assertions without troubling whence they came; in 
other words, that the unknown person from whom 
Colonel Henry pretended to have derived his informa- 
tion was a myth of his own creation ? 

With that assumption the whole impeachment of 
Dreyfus falls to the ground. IfColonel Henry invented 
his accuser, and afterwards forged the evidence which 
put an end to all hope of revision, is there an impartial- 
minded man who can any longer doubt that the whole 
affair was a diabolical plot on which as yet but a single 
ray of light has been shed by the confession of its prime 
investigator? In the first flush of surprise and conster- 
nation an attempt was made to hold up the black- 
guardly traducer of his brother officer as an example of 
‘patriotism and noble sacrifice to duty, to place an 
aureole round the coward’s head and to scent his body 
with rose water; but the effort was met with the scorn 
which it deserved. Even bogus patriotism has rarely 
demanded that an innocent man should be con- 
signed to a living death, that the liberty of guiltless 
individuals should be sworn away, that in her name 
base crimes should be committed. We must look for 
despicable motives if we wish to discover the cause of 
infamous actions. Private spite, jealousy, revenge— 
these are the passions which prompt abominable crimes, 
and it is in all probability to one of them that Dreyfus 
was ruthlessly sacrificed. It may have been a quarrel 
about a worthless woman, a throw of the dice, a game 
at cards. The suggested Jesuit intrigues are theories 
which, unsupported by any testimony, may be passed 
over as idle speculation. Neither do we for a moment 
uphold the assertion that it was an anti-Semitic con- 
spiracy, and that Dreyfus was pitched upon as the 
author of the bordereau because he happened to be a 
Jew. That the violent altercation which followed the 
accusation led to a furious outburst of anti-Jewish 
feeling cannot be denied; but that is a tendency 
displayed by most squabbles ‘which become national. 
There can be little doubt that a personal motive lurks 
behind the cloud of mystery which still hangs like a 
pall over the untold crimes of Colonel Henry and his 
infamous accomplices. 

Who is the real traitor? Nobody can reasonably 
doubt, on the testimony of his disgraceful letters and 
in the face of his disappearance, that Esterhazy is one 
of the culprits, though not perhaps the greatest. He 
was shielded in 1894 by Henry and General Mercier. 
Knowing that the odious treachery to his country was 
on the point of being discovered, it became necessary 
to cast suspicion upon some one else. Dreyfus was 
the chosen victim. His position at the War Office, 
the access he might have to official documents, and 
above all, without doubt, the fact that he was already 
marked out for an act of revenge, were coincidences 
that pointed to him as suitable prey for the vile mis- 
creants who had leagued themselves together. Is it in 
order to screen Esterhazy that M. Cavaignac has re- 
signed, or are there other and greater names to be 
protected ? The German Emperor, at least, has hinted 
that there are. For a few. brief moments the late 


Minister of War was raised to the pinnacle of a hero. 
In the interests of truth and justice he was ready, 
people declared, to eat his own words. But the scales 
fell from their eyes when M. Cavaignac, having vainly 
tried, in spite of the overwhelming testimony of Henry’s 
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confession, to oppose the revision of the trial, resigned 
his position and refused to pursue his investigations to 
their logical conclusion. 

France is at last coming to her senses. But it is too 
late for her to ward off the blow which she has allowed 
her Ministers and the honoured Chiefs of her army to 
aim at honour, truth and justice. The illegal con- 
demnation of an innocent man—hurried away with 
indecent precipitance to worse than death; the out- 
rageously high-handed acquittal of the real culprit ; the 
burlesque trial of M. Zola, in which every nook and 
cranny through which the truth might filter was stuffed 
by judicial corruption; these are deeds that may be 
lamented, but can never be effaced. Let the truth 
come out before the German Emperor’s threat is put 
into execution and the names of the dishonoured 
Frenchmen are published to the world; let the real 
betrayers of their country be dragged out of the 
obscurity in which they have skulked while a brave 
officer suffered for their crime; and let France mete 
out to them the same anguish, the same hideous 
penalty, which their diabolical treachery has brough* 
upon a guiltless individual. But let her remember that, 
if the foul injustice of 1894 is expiated by the liberation 
of its victim, a lasting slur is cast upon the vaunted 
honour of her army; and that, if the unhappy prisoner 
is once more condemned, the revision of his trial will 
be unhesitatingly pronounced throughout Europe to 
have been a mockery and a sham. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
An Essay IN REALISTIC CriTIcIsM.—Part VIII. 


HERE are two other characters whose likeness to 
Hamlet and to Shakespeare has been noticed by 
the ablest of Shakespeare’s commentators, Dr. Brandes. 
I had written nearly all these articles before I read Dr. 
Brandes’ book, but I must give him the credit for 
coupling Brutus and Hamlet together and for per- 
ceiving their likeness to Shakespeare himself. Dr. 
Brandes says of Brutus, ‘‘ with the addition of humour 
and a touch of genius he would be Hamlet, and he 
becomes Hamlet. With the addition of despairing 
bitterness and misanthropy he would be Timon, and he 
becomes Timon. Here (in Julius Cesar) he is the man of 
uncompromising character and principle,” and so forth. 
I think Dr. Brandes the ablest of Shakespeare’s com- 
mentators, and this passage gives us so to speak the 
high-water mark of his insight into character. 

Let us now consider the two plays, and first of all 
let us take Timon. _1 am unable to see Timon as Dr. 
Brandes sees him. To me the drama of ‘‘ Timon of 
Athens” is not a drama but a lyric of bitterness and 
disappointment. Life at this time had so bankrupted 
Shakespeare that all care for his art had left him; for 
the moment he seems to have unlearned the rudiments of 
his craft ; even ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost” is a better play 
than ‘‘Timon.” The poet’s personal agony is so intense 
that he can only shriek and rave, and the cries he utters 
are so inarticulate that they only pain us without 
exciting our sympathy. 

In the very beginning of the play (Act i., scene i.) 
he represents Timon as generous beyond all measure. 

‘* Tis not enough to hold the feeble up 

But to support him after.” 

When Timon says this we rub our eyes and wonder 
why Shakespeare has given his hero none of his own 
wisdom. One recalls the Russian proverb, ‘‘ Every one 
grows tired of holding up: an empty sack” ; but Timon 
thinks it a pleasure to practise the impossible. A little 
later in the play, in the second scene of the first act, 
Timon says :— 

‘We are born to do benefits; and what better or 
properer can we call our own, than the riches of our 
friends? O, what a precious comfort ’tis to have so 
many, like brothers, commanding one another’s for- 
tunes! O joy, e’en made away ere ’t can be born! 
Mine eyes cannot hold out water, methinks: to forget 
their faults I drink to you.” 

This extravagance of generosity seems preter-human, 
irrational almost, and consequently Timon’s tears merely 
annoy us. That ordinary people did not despise money 
in Shakespeare’s time appears from this very play. 
Timon’s friends all refuse to lend him money, and 
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Lucullus speaks and acts in a characteristically modern 
manner, when he says to Flaminius, ‘‘ Thou knowest 
well enough, although thou comest to me, that this is 
no time to lend money, especially upon bare friendship, 
without security. Here’s three solidares for thee ; good 
boy, wink at me and say thou saw’st me not.” Timon’s 
extravagance is an insanity, and must have deprived 
him of sympathy in any age. What does he say? 

** Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my friends, 

And ne’er be weary.” 

His mad generosity has neither limit in it, nor 
selection : he is merely as Flavius says, ‘‘ senseless of 
expense,” so he goes forward to the inevitable ruin, the 
natural punishment of his own folly. All this leaves the 
spectator unconcerned ; he has no fellow-feeling with 
Timon, and is prepared to shrug his shoulders when 
Timon comes to well-merited grief. 

After the catastrophe Timon simply calls names and 
raves. Both his speeches at the banquet defy de- 
scription :—‘‘ Let no assembly of twenty be without a 
score of villains ; if there sit twelve women at the table 
let a dozen of them be as they are.” And the second 

peech is even worse : 
‘* Live loathed and long, 
Most smiling, smooth, detested parasites, 
Courteous destroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time’s flies, 
Cap-and-knee slaves, vapours, and minute-jacks ! 
Of man and beast the infinite malady 
Crust you quite o’er!” 
Even when he is alone and has left Athens he can only 
call down curses on the town : 
‘* Breath infect breath 
That their society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison !” 
Equally without sense he declares,— 
** Timon will to the woods ; where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind.” 

One curious little point may be mentioned here. It 
is that the extravagance continues even after Timon 
has been beggared. The servants mourn him, and forth- 
with Flavius, the steward, who had seemed not only 
honest but sensible to us, because he had censured 
Timon’s prodigality, is so touched by the laments of the 
servants for their master that he divides among them 
all he possesses. 


** Good fellows all, 

The latest of my wealth I'll share amongst you.” 
And he goes on to divorce himself from sympathy by 
crying,— 

Ne Who would not wish to be from wealth exempt, 

Since riches point to misery and contempt ?” 

Now, too, his judgment of his lord lacks all discern- 
ment :— 

** Poor honest lord, brought low by his own heart, 
Undone by goodness. Strange, unusual blood, 
When man’s worst sin is, he does too much good.” 

But as these passages rather throw light on Shake- 

speare and his nature than on the character I am now 
considering, I will return to Timon. As soon as he 
digs for roots he finds gold, and instead of using past 
afflictions to tame the diseases of his blood, he simply 
bursts out again in frenzy :— 

‘* This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions ; bless the accursed ; 

Make the hoar leprosy adored ;”— 
and so forth. Even when Alcibiades wants to do him a 
kindness he continues his ravings. In all this I can 
find no character-drawing : | feel inclined to say with 
Apemantus that Timon is merely 

‘*A poor unmanly melancholy, sprung 

From change of fortune.” 

In all Timon’s speeches, and they are numberless, 
there seems to me but one characteristic expression 
and that is characteristic not only of Timon but of 
Shakespeare himself. It occurs when Flavius comes 
to seek Timon in his cave. Flavius says,— 

‘* The gods are witness, 

Ne’er did poor steward wear a truer grief 

For his undone lord than mine eyes for you.” 
Timon answers,— 

‘*What ! dost thou weep?—Come nearer: then I 

love thee.” 
His rage has all departed. Flavius is now to him true 
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and just and comfortable. He goes so far as to beg the 
gods for forgiveness :— 

‘Forgive my general and exceptless rashness, 

Perpetual-sober gods. I do proclaim 

One honest man.” 
Timon has simply the generosity that Shakespeare 
loves to give to those whom he admires, and the gentle, 
forgiving spirit that we have called the birth-mark of the 
poet. But do these qualities entitle him to be called at 
the end ‘‘ noble Timon,” or to make us see him as an 
individual man, much less as a portrait of Shakespeare ? 
He is a mere mood of Shakespeare, a bitter and 
transient mood, and nothing more. What likeness to 
humanity he has, is of Shakespeare, and that is all we 
can say. I note again here what I have said at the 
beginning, because it will be important when I come 
to consider Shakespeare’s life, that ‘‘ Timon” is not a 
drama but a lyric of disappointment and despair ; 
there are no characters in it; even the traits of the 
steward, Flavius, become confused. 

The play of ‘Julius Cesar” was written about 
1600 or 1601, and thus belongs to the ripest period of 
Shakespeare’s activity. It came probably just before 
“Hamlet,” when Shakespeare, while enjoying the 
dramatic fiction, was also able to reveal himself with 
consummate mastery. At this time he still loved the 
pageant of life and yet was detached enough to regard 
himself from the outside, so to speak, as a part of the 
show. A little earlier and he could only paint sides 
of himself, a little later and the personal interest absorbed 
all others so that his dramas became lyrics of passion 
and despair. Before I begin to consider the character 
of Brutus, I should like to draw attention to three 
passages which unite the melancholy Jaques of ‘‘ As 
You Like It” with the no less melancholy Brutus and 
the still more melancholy Hamlet. Jaques says,— 

‘Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 

To speak my mind, and I will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 

If they will patiently receive my medicine.” 
This is the view of early manhood which sees the evils, 
but does not doubt its power to cure them. Then 
comes the later view, to which Brutus gives ex- 
pression :— 

‘** Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; 

Brutus had rather be a villager 

Than to repute himself a son of Rome 

Under these hard conditions as this time 

Is like to lay upon us.” 
And the later more hopeless view still which fs 
Hamlet’s :— 

‘*The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right !” 

The likenesses between Brutus and Hamlet are so 
marked that the commentators have noticed them. 
Professor Dowden even exaggerates the similarities. He 
says: ‘‘ Both are tragedies of thought rather than of 
passion ; both present in their chief characters the spec- 
tacle of noble natures which fail through some weakness 
or deficiency rather than through crime ; upon Brutus as 
upon Hamlet a burden is laid which he is not able to 
bear; neither Brutus nor Hamlet is fitted for action, 
yet both are called to act in dangerous and difficult 
affairs.” It may safely be said that this is Professor 
Dowden’s view and not Shakespeare’s. When Shake- 
speare wrote ‘‘ Julius Cesar” he had not reached that 
stage in self-understanding when he became conscious 
that he was a man of théfght rather than of action, 
and that the two ideals exclude each other. In the con- 
test at Philippi, Brutus and his wing win the day; it is 
the defeat of Cassius which brings about the ruin; 
Shakespeare evidently intended to depict Brutus as well 
‘fitted for action.” 

Like ‘‘ Macbeth” this play is full of contradictions. 
The first question that naturally suggests itself is why 
did Brutus kill Caesar? Some say because of ‘the 
general good”; and we may take this as the best 
explanation, for there is no other respectable one. 
Brutus expressly says of Czsar,— 

‘*T know no personal cause to spurn at him, 
But for the general ;” 
and he adds,— 
**To speak truth of Cesar, 
I have not known when his affections swayed 
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More than his reason. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his face ; 
But when he once attains the upmost round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend. So Cesar may ; 
Then, lest he may, prevent ;” 

and he goes on to talk of the serpent’s egg,— 


‘*Which, hatched, would as his kind grow mis- 
chievous ;” 


and therefore he will ‘‘ kill him in the shell.” 
But speaking of himself on the Plains of Philippi Brutus 
contradicts this reasoning, — 
‘*T know not how 
But I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 
The term of life.” 

Therefore it would seem that Brutus did not like 
Czsar as one crushes a serpent’s egg to prevent evil 
consequences. It is equally manifest that he did not do 
it for ‘‘the general,” for if ever ‘‘the general” were 
shown to be despicable and worthless it is in this very 
play, where the citizens murder Cinna the poet because 
he has the same name as Cinna the conspirator, and 
the lower classes are despised as the ‘‘ rabblement.” It is 
Dr. Brandes’ idea and not Shakespeare’s that Brutus is 
a “man of uncompromising character and principle.” 
The truth seems to be that Shakespeare follows Plutarch 
as closely as possible and accordingly pictures Brutus 
as having no personal motive for Casar’s death. At 
the same time Shakespeare supplies no adequate motive 
for Brutus’s participation in the conspiracy, which 
seems to prove that the poet could never find a 
motive for cold-blooded murder. It will be remem- 
bered that Macbeth only murders, as the deer 
murders, out of fear, and the fact that Brutus can find no 
adequate motive for murdering Czesar but confirms our 
view of Shakespeare’s gentle kindness. The ‘‘ uncom- 
promising character and principle” sit uneasily on 
Shakespeare’s Brutus, and it is apparent that the 
poet had no conception of what we call a fanatic. 
His difficulties arise from this limitation of insight. 
He begins to write the play by making Brutus an 
idealised portrait of himself. But as he cares little for 
‘*the general,” he cannot insist on this explanation of 
Brutus’ conduct as Plutarch does. Accordingly Shake- 
speare dwells on Brutus’ perfect honesty, sincerity and 
unselfishness, and passes quickly over the fact that he 
has no adequate motive for joining the conspirators. 
Shakespeare does not see that the more perfect he makes 
Brutus the more clear and cogent Brutus’ motive must be 
for undertaking Casar’s murder. 
Shakespeare’s usually fine instinct seems to be at fault, 
and he bungles hopelessly. His need of idealising 
himself makes him present Brutus as perfect, and at 
the same time he uses the historical incident of the 
anonymous letters, which tends to show Brutus as con- 
ceited and vain. If these letters influenced Brutus— 
and they must be taken to have done so, or else why 
were they introduced ?—we have a noble and unselfish 
man murdering out of mere vanity. All through the 
first acts of the play Brutus is incredible; he does 
not exist. Shakespeare simply did not know how to make 
“uncompromising character and principle” life-like. 
But from the moment the murder is committed to the end 
of the play Brutus is pure Shakespeare. Most of the 
incidents he gets from Plutarch Shakespeare keeps, 
though they often fetter him, but when he lets himself go 
and paints Brutus with entire freedom he rises to the 
height of tragic pathos and we can all recognise the 
original of the portrait. At first Brutus is a mere 
ideal; his perfect unsuspiciousness —- he trusts even 
Antony; his transparent honesty — he will have no 
other oath among the conspirators 

‘“« Than honesty to honesty engaged ” ; 
he hates bloodshed —he opposes Cassius, who pro- 
poses to murder Antony—all these noble qualities may 
be contrasted with the subtler shortcomings which 
make of Hamlet a living being. Hamlet is suspicious 
even of Ophelia ; Hamlet is only ‘‘ indifferent honest”; 
‘Hamlet makes his friends swear to keep the ghost’s 
appearance a profound secret ; Hamlet lives from the 
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beginning, while Brutus is at first a mere bundle of 
perfections, a figment of a youthful imagination. But 
later in the play Shakespeare begins to lend Brutus 
his own weaknesses, and forthwith Brutus lives. His 
insomnia is pure Shakespeare :— 

‘* Since Cassius ‘irst did whet me against Czsar, 

I have not slept.” 

But the character of Brutus is best portrayed in that 
wonderful scene with Cassius in the 4th Act. With all 
the superiority of conscious genius he treats his con- 
federate as a child or madman, much as Hamlet treats 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern :— 

‘* Shall I be frighted when a madman stares?” 
Cassius is mean, too, whereas he is kindly and generous 
to a degree 

‘* For I can raise no money by vile means : 

By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection... .. 

* * * * 


When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 
To lock such rascal counters from bis friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; 
Dash him to pieces !” 
And, above all, as soon as Cassius appeals to his 
affection Brutus is disarmed :— 
‘*O Cassius? You are yoked with a lamb 
That carries anger, as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, 
And straight is cold again.” 
This is the best expression of Shakespeare’s temper ; it 
is Hamlet’s temper, as we have seen, and Macbeth’s and 
Romeo’s. And now all that Brutus does or says is 
Shakespeare’s best. Ina bowl of wine Brutus buries “all 
unkindness.” His sweetness to Cassius is not a virtue 
to one in especial. The scene in the fourth act in which 
he begs the pardon of his boy Lucius should be learned 
by heart by those who wish to understand Shake- 
speare. This scene, be it remarked, is not in Plutarch, 
but is Shakespeare’s own invention. His care for the 
lad’s comfort at a time when his own life is thrcatened 
is pathetically beautiful. Then come his farewell to 
Cassius and his lament over Cassius’ body ; then the 
second fight and the nobly generous words that hold in 
them as flowers their perfume all Shakespeare’s sweet- 
ness of nature,— 
‘* My heart doth joy, that yet in all my life 
I found no man, but he was true to me.” 
And then night hangs upon the weary sleepless eyes, 
and everything is ready for Antony’s marvellous vale- 
diction :— 
‘* This was the noblest Roman of them all: 
* * * % 


His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man !’” 
FRANK Harris. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SIR HERBERT KITCHENER. 


| hs the days when fate was drawing closer and closer 

upon the beleaguered garrison at Khartoum Charles 
Gordon wrote in his priceless diary, ‘‘I like Baker’s 
description of Kitchener.” It is interesting now to read 
that description given by Valentine Baker long before 
Kitchener’s name was known to the public, and to note 
how curiously the astute soldier's judgment fits its 
subject as we know him now. ‘‘The man whom I 
have always placed my hopes upon—Major Kitchener, 
R.E.—who is one of the few very superior British 
officers, with a cool and good head and a hard consti- 
tution, combined with untiring energy, has now pushed 
up to Dongola.” This opinion is valuable as a proof of 
the estimation in which Kitchener’s work of re- 
organizing the Egyptian cavalry was held by the most 
distinguished cavalry leader of his age. There may 
exist some doubt as to whether the description was 
sent to Gordon by Sir Valentine Baker or by his brother, 
Sir Samuel. The latter may have written it, but the 
former once expressed a similar estimate of Kitchener 
in nearly the same words. It was shared by an equally 
keen judge of men, Sir Evelyn Wood, who gave the 
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young captain of engineers his first great chance by 
sending him to organize native levies at Korosko, and 
readily accepted his services in a still more important 
capacity when Kitchener volunteered to go to Dongola 
and open up communication with Gordon. Employ- 
ment in Syrian explorations and staff work in recruiting 
and moulding into shape the new Egyptian Army had 
given Kitchener much knowledge of Eastern character 
and languages. Something more, however, was wanted 
in a man who undertook to hold his own against the 
wiles of half-suspected officials, and the certain hostility 
of others who were secretly in league with the enemy. 
It will be remembered that Dongola was then in a very 
doubtful state, ruled by a Mudir who was believed to 
hold more frequent correspondence with the Mahdi than 
with his own Government, and dependent for its 
defence against the Dervishes on villanous-looking 
Bashi-Bazouks—the scum of Levantine cities. These 
half-disciplined troops had gained notable victories over 
Mahdist forces at Debbeh and Korti, as Kitchener 
ascertained for himself by visits to the battlefields, but 
this hardly made the frontier more secure. The Bashi- 
Bazouks would have fought on either side with equal 
readiness. 

It was among men such as these, and Arab merchants, 
who might have been spies, and sheikhs of tribes that 
were only waiting their chance to be hostile, that 
Bimbashi Kitchener as he then was went alone, taking 
his life in his hand often, but never showing for a 
moment that he was conscious of that fact. He either 
came to the conclusion that Mustapha Yawer was 
faithful to his government, or acted as though he 
believed it, and thereby established relationships which 
enabled him to select his own emissaries amongst the 
traders who frequented bazaars at Debbeh and Korti, 
to open up communications with Gordon. It was he 
who a little later brought sheikhs of the Sowarab and 
other semi-hostile tribes in to Lord Wolseley, that they 
might make formal compact of loyal service. Before 
this could be accomplished, he had gone alone and 
unarmed among the sheikhs, meeting them at conclaves 
in the desert, whither they came attended by body- 
guards of spearmen. He had argued with, cajoled, 
threatened them, and if any showed signs of anger, he 
met their fierce outbursts with the steadfast glance of 
eyes that in such moments grew curiously cold as if the 
fearless light in them were suddenly frozen. One of 
those chieftains told me afterwards that nothing had 
impressed them so much as the self-reliant bearing of 
the blue-eyed, red-bearded young Englishman, who 
never carried any weapon or seemed to want any 
escort. His sublime confidence in himself struck them 
as a consciousness that he had some mysterious and 
mighty power behind him. One of the sheikhs thus 
won over, for a time at least, belonged to a section of 
the tribe that had treacherously murdered Donald 
Stewart and Consul Power, on their way down from 
Khartoum, and all, for aught Kitchener knew to the 
contrary, might have been in secret alliance with the 
Mahdi. A few months later he won the admiration of 
British soldiers by an act of cool courage in riding far 
ahead of the Hussars, near Gakddl Wells, and sum- 
moning a band of Dervish spies, headed by the notorious 
robber chieftain of the Bayuda to surrender. The 
conspicuous services rendered by Major Kitchener 
throughout that campaign as the most energetic and 
restlessly active officer attached to Lord Wolseley’s 
Intelligence staff are matters of history. 

Of personal courage and capacity for leadership he 
gave ample proof later in the Eastern Soudan, where 
he made a brilliant attempt to capture the camp of 
Osman Digna at Handoub with a mere handful of 
undisciplined Soudanese and Arab auxiliaries. His 
great powers of organization only obtained full scope, 
however, when he became Adjutant-General of the 
Egyptian army under Sir Francis Grenfell, who knew 
how to make the most of such qualities. After the 
battle of Toski, where Kitchener, in command of 
mounted troops, exhibited great tactical skill in heading 
off Nejumi’s column, and compelling it to accept battle 
at a disadvantage, he succeeded Sir Francis Grenfell 
as Sirdar, and from that day until now all his energies 
have been bent on fitting the Fellaheen army to play its 
part manfully in a reconquest of the Soudan. They 
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have proved worthy of the confidence he placed in 
them. It is perhaps not too much to say that no other 
British soldier could have accomplished what he has. 
with the same men and material at his disposal. At 
any rate, there is none of whom we know anything who 
possesses the same combination of qualities for such a 
task. He has been able to count on the assistance of 
officers whose fidelity to and faith in him has made 
delegation of executive duties easy, but that may be 
said of all great generals. It is a characteristic of 
their greatness that it inspires others. Whenever 
Kitchener has said a thing must be done he could count 
with certainty on its accomplishment because he never 
asked for an impossibility, and knew that whatever was 
possible his officers and men would do. Like Welling- 
ton, Sir Herbert Kitchener is ready for all emergencies. 
It is not that he foresees everything, but that he leaves 
nothing to chance that can be provided for, and the 
unforeseen never finds him without resources that are 
equal to the occasion. Numberless English com- 
manders have courted disaster through holding their 
enemies too cheap and a consequent unreadiness when 
the hour of trial came. Sir Herbert Kitchener was 
thought to have caught this spirit of arrogant 
rashness when he undertook the reconquest of 
Dongola with only Egyptian and Soudanese troops. 
The completeness of his preparations, however, soon. 
undeceived the critics, and every step of his slow but. 
sure advance proved how well the plans for that 
undertaking had been laid. The strategical and 
tactical skill with which he made his swoop on 
Hamuda’s army at Ferkeh changed criticism to admira- 
tion. Nothing could have been better timed or 
more completely effective than the concentration of 
his forces there. When storms of a violence previously 
unknown in that region washed away whole sections of 
the precious railway that had been laid with so much 
pains, his equanimity was scarcely ruffled. He simply 
redistributed forces along the line of communications,,. 
so that whole battalions could be told off for fatigue 
duties under the engineers. Then he told them that 
the railway must be repaired in so many days, and left 
them to their own resources, confident in the potency 
of that word ‘‘must.” Like all masterful men whose 
will brooks no contradiction, he does things at times. 
that seem harsh to those who suffer; but all who have 
served under him will admit that he never harasses. 
men and never puts them to ahard duty without having 
some great purpose to serve. In all my experience of 
him I have only once known him to subject men to 
hardships that seemed unnecessary. Then events 
proved that he was right and his critics wrong. His 
prompt action at that moment enabled him to seize a 
strategic point and push forward supplies in the nick of 
time. A falling Nile would have prevented him from. 
getting river transport up the Kajbar cataract if he had 
delayed another day. The deliberation that enabled 
him to go slowly, making sure of every step, is com- 
bined with a dash that wins successes in spite of every 
obstacle. Cool head and ardent temper are the charac- 
teristics of great leaders, and they were shown at their 
best in his masterly tactics in the battle of Omdurman, 
which have commanded the admiration of all European. 
soldiers. Henry H. S. Pearse. 


THE PILCHARD DRIVER. 


RE the sun is down, Mevagissey Harbour is. 
deserted of its fleet. Eastward they make, down. 
towards Fowey and the Gribbin ; but the “vam (62 Fy.), 
once the Blackhead is abreast, turns sharp in towards 
the sandy beach. Captain Jonathan has not been idle 
with his glass. Two ‘‘splats” of gulls on the head- 
land; a belated gannet falling in the reddening sunset 
on the pilchards; and half-a-dozen shag unwilling to 
rise from the water—unmeaning enough to the lands- 
man maybe, but welcome symptoms of fish, none the 
less, which Jonathan is far too shrewd to disregard. 
The sail is accordingly lowered, the foremast slipped 
into a crutch aft; and two great baskets are cast and 
towed astern to lessen the way on the racing lugger. 
Presently, her speed being reduced, the headline of the 
nets is passed amidships, and the thirteen nets go out, 
their passage being marked by eight great corks 
each. As a rule, the corks lie in a straight line of 
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half a mile or more ; but this evening the unambitious 
visitor has enjoyed the honour of having the tiller 
thrust unsought upon him, and it is owing to his 
humane efforts not to run down Fowey Harbour or 
the drivers on either quarter that the /oam describes a 
series of undeniably graceful, but quite superfluous, 
curves. At length the nets are all out, shortened up 
so as to clear the rocks in the shallow water, the 
headline is made fast at the bow, and we are soon 
driving merrily behind the barrier of meshes, westering 
with the last of the ebb, passing villages that show 
no light. 

And now the tea is brewed, pipes are aglow, and 
there is much pleasant yarning, a strong shark line 
being baited with a yesterday’s pilchard to amuse the 
visitor and generally beguile the time. One man tells 
of the falling off in the fisheries and the despair of better 
times. Another in more cheerful vein relates the 
idiosyncrasies—beloved topic—of their neighbours of 
Fowey, and more particularly of the folk of Polman, a 
hamlet so hedged in by hills that you want one leg a 
fathom or so longer than the other to cover them in 
comfort. A little shower drives across the bay; but oil- 
skins are barely on before the moon, two nights from the 
full, blazes on the grey headlands. Porpoises cross its 
track, seen but fora moment, coming and going, and 
an occasional splash, as of a landslip in the cliffs, indi- 
cates the whereabouts of unseen thresher sharks killing 
their prey. Presently, towards nine o’clock, the shark 
line tightens and the visitor is soon removing a four- 
foot blue shark from its retirement. Another half hour 
of drowsy inactivity, and then the boat is slewed 
preparatory to hauling the nets. A strange thing now 
happens. Save for the few mysterious sounds and 
glimpses already noted, it had hitherto seemed as if 
nature slumbered on all sides. No sooner, however, 
are the ships’ lights seen to slew, no sooner are the 
nets’ headlines heard straining at the stern, than clouds 
of gulls flap pell.mell from the silvery headlands and 
wait upon the fleet. There are full a dozen of these 
mewing birds close over our heads, and many a fat 
pilchard is presently washed within their reach. There 
is a reciprocity about this. The birds first show the 
position of the fish, and afterwards, as is but fair, take 
their reward. To the visitor there is, for all the 
interest, something interminable in that half mile of 
hauling, rendered particularly hard this night by reason 
of a stiff head breeze that has just sprung up. Again 
and again John and Mat take turns with the captain 
at the stern, the other two clearing the nets of the 
fish. This is no simple matter. These nets are laid 
along shore, east and west, and Captain Jonathan, 
knowing his guest’s weakness for such items, points 
out that, with few exceptions, the pilchards strike the 
meshes on the land side. The nets are therefore so 
hauled that the fish, held fast by the gills, hang tail 
downwards, and it requires a knack to dislodge them 
rapidly and without decapitation, an accident which 
their delicate neck makes easy, but which spoils them 
for the buyers. There are few interlopers among these 
small members of the herring family. A few scad, 
maybe, a large mackerel and a squid or two; but at 
every few yards there is a wild tangle, in the midst of 
which the head of a pilchard shows all that was left in 
his hurry to get clear of Master Conger; and only 
last evening a seven-foot shark gave the net-mender 
a day’s work. At length the black barrel marks 
the last net; the fish are everywhere, full five 
thousand of them, and the Foam glides airily back 
to port, the lamp (Board of Trade regulations pre- 
scribe two, but whisper not the omission!) being 
lowered that the helmsman may steer true for the little 
beacon on the quay. 

I have somewhere read that our fishing folk are a 
blaspheming, discontented lot, beating even the farmers 
as arrant grumblers. Let those who know the farmer 
speak for him. What I dare swear is that but two 
oaths were consummated on this peaceful evening 
aboard the Foam. One broke the stillness when the 
blue shark’s head got entangled with the visitor’s 
shoes; the other sounded out of the hold when, in a 
later access of zoological zeal, the visitor suddenly 
reclined full length on a couple of thousand pilchards. 

F. G. AFLALO. 
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CRICKET IN 1808: A RETROSPECT CON- 
CLUDING WITH A FORECAST. 


oo after these lines are in print, perhaps before 

their appearance, the cricket season of 1898 will 
be a matter of history—history, however, which will not 
provide exciting reading, as no friendly foes from 
Australia, India or America came to call on us, while 
the fight for the championship was practically settled in 
the first few rounds. Middlesex, however, might easily 
have caused their Yorkshire rivals some trouble, as, 
recovering marvellously after a bad start, the London 
men had a splendid record at the back-end ; indeed, had 
one of its losses proved a win, Yorkshire would have 
been ousted from its pride of place; but the 
Northerners, ticklish though their position was, made 
no mistake, and deservedly carried off the honours to 
which their skill in all departments of cricket entitled 
them, and which no one will grudge to one dis- 
tinguished for good - fellowship and _ unselfishness. 
When Surrey was at home, it was a wonderful side, 
the record of the team when playing on the Oval 
wickets being unique, but when the men got abroad 
they were abroad in more senses than one. Grace and 
his team of youngsters also did wonders, and they, 
with Essex, Lancashire and the counties already 
mentioned, were on the credit side of the balance-sheet, 
but Sussex, Hants, Leicester and Somerset all hada 
bad season, a fact entirely due to the weakness of their 
bowling. 

Passing to individuals, we may fairly give C. B. Fry 
the credit of being the hero of the year. Always a 
sound and interesting batsman, he has in 1808 out- 
Heroded Herod, nothing being more remarkable than 
the ease and versatility with which he has adapted 
himself to the difficulties of the ground or the exigencies 
of the occasion. The mantle of ‘ Ranji” has indeed 
fallen on his shoulders, and if ‘‘ Ranji” returns next 
year to claim his own, he will have a hard tussle before 
he recovers it. W. G. Quaife actuaily heads the 
batting averages; but, while his performances have 
been uninteresting as a spectacle, they have also been 
suspected of being specimens of average-making, rather 
than of disinterested patriotism. If a little less pro- 
minence were given to averages in the daily papers no 
harm would be done to cricket. The stock batsmen of 
the period have quite maintained their reputations, but 
of new reputations there are but few, if any, to record. 

The bright, particular ‘‘ freshman ” of the year is un- 
doubtedly young Rhodes, of Yorkshire, who is not only 
a good batsman but a remarkable bowler. That a 
youngster should long head the list of bowlers, and 
only be ousted late in the season by so great a master 
as J. T. Hearne, is the highest tribute that can be paid 
to him. It may be mentioned that he was the reserve 
man for the great ‘‘ Gentlemen and Players ” match at 
Lord's, many people holding that he had earned 
his right to an assured place. Lockwood’s rejuven- 
escence was a matter of congratulation, both to himself 
and to the Surrey county, which, in the face of Richard- 
son’s decadence, would have been in a tight place 
without the help of the quondam Nottingham man. 
J. T. Hearne has been at his best, having certainly 
learned something in Australia, and, with so excellent a 
foil as Albert Trott at the other end, has done 
wonders for a grateful county. 

The big match of the year was played between the 
‘*Gentlemen and Players ””—we should prefer the title 
‘* Amateurs and Professionals ”—on Dr. Grace’s fiftieth 
birthday. A large amount of sentiment attached to so 
remarkable an occasion, as was proved by the masses of 
telegrams and letters which our great cricketer re- 
ceived; but the cricket also was quite worthy of the 
event, and—with an exciting finish thrown in—the 
match was decided only four minutes before ‘‘ time.” 
Grace’s jubilee match may well be ranged shoulder to 
shoulder with the greatest of the great games of the 
century Grace himself, though suffering severely 
from lameness, scored seventy-four runs, and was only 
got out once, and, as his average for the season is over 
forty runs per innings, we can only wonderingly admire 
his extraordinary vitality and muscularity. 

The prominent question which has been asked by 
cricketers during the season is, ‘‘ How shall we fare 
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against the Australians next year?” The chances of 
cricket are so numerous that no definite answer can be 
given, save that Stoddart’s side, good as it undoubtedly 
was, was not representative, and that Hearne, Stoddart, 
Hayward and Storer have alone done particularly well 
at home. The result of the match at Hastings need 
not be taken too seriously, played as it was at the very 
end of the season, when representation is difficult, and 
fun runs in parallel lines with cricket ; however, our 
visitors will find that there are plenty of good men out- 
side Stoddart’s combination, and that, allowing for the 
difference between English and Australian pitches, they 
will have to do all that becomes a man if they mean 
to win. The proposed committee of management may, 
or may not, prove a success. As far as the selection 
of teams for representative matches goes, it will serve 
one good end, viz., the suppression of all suggestion of 
favouritism and partisanship, charges which were freely 
levelled against the local selectors of two years ago; but 
the main difficulty will be the choice of the proper venues. 
Lord’s, the Oval and Old Trafford have hitherto had a 
monoply of the test-matches, but it is no secret that 
Yorkshire feels that it has a claim to at least one of 
these games, and in view of the fact that the big 
county is also the champion county, it will be hard to 
refuse her. Whether her claim be granted or whether 
it be refused, there is bound to be a warm dispute, 
and we are disposed to think that the best solution 
of the question would be to have five test-matches 
instead of three, not forgetting that this would imply 
so severe a dislocation of county matches that its 
reduction might be difficult. However, these be 
matters for the newly-constituted junta, and as all 
interests will be well represented, there is no reason 
for anxiety either as to number of matches, the scenes 
of action, or the payment of the professionals engaged, 
these being the three chief points to be laid before the 
committee. It will be interesting to learn from visitors 
what progress or deterioration they can detect in 
English cricket. They will probably notice a steady 
growth of the “slow game,” learned on Australian 
grounds where time is unlimited, but they will also find 
that this game does not in England win matches or 
attract the public. Of the truth of these facts the Notts 
side is an awful proof. In J. T. Hearne, who has not 
disdained to take a lesson, they will find a greatly im- 
proved bowler, and in some of our leading amateurs 
will discover batsmen who can not only keep up their 
wickets, but also slash runs against the best bowling; 
and remembering the strength of the Australians in this 
department, we hope to see a good leaven of ‘‘ slashers ” 
in the lump of ‘‘ sweetly pretty” players. 


THE IMMORALITY OF CROQUET. 


“THE Latin proverb, in vino veritas, was all very wel! 
for the good old days when every man measured 
his virility by the bottle, and it was considered the 
proper thing to go home, after a quiet evening spent 
with friends, in charge of a wheelbarrow. Character 
would reveal itself with perfect open-heartedness after 
three bottles of port, a dozen of claret, or a quarter-cask 
of home-brewed ale. But nowadays—when it is thought 
vulgar for anybody less than a peer to become inco- 
herent—it is not so easy to summarise our friends’ fail- 
ings. Their real nature is concealed from us by a barrier 
of sobriety which the curse of conventionality seldom 
allows to be broken through. Of course we get occa- 
sional peeps of the cloven hoof in a variety of ways. A 
travelling mania in the direction of Paris will often give a 
clue to depths of depravity which even a gallon of spirits 
might fail to bring to the surface. There is the turf to 
test one’s dishonesty, professed Christianity to put one’s 
uncharitableness to proof, sports of various kinds to 
measure undreamt-of heights of mendacity in their 
votaries. But the ingenuity of man has never conceived 
anything better calculated to bring out all the evil pas- 
sions of humanity than the so-called game of croquet. 

Its whole appearance is so vilely deceptive. There 
is a nice smooth green lawn, dotted here and. there 
with beds of sweet-smelling flowers which fill the air 
with a drowsy sense of perfume. The busy bee hums 
from blossom to blossom, gathering food for its winter 
granaries. From the fields is wafted the exquisite 
scent of new-mown hay ; and the occasional lowing of 
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cattle lends an additional charm to the scene. Over- 
head an August sun is pouring its perpendicular rays 
upon the earth; but a few large elms cover the lawn 
with cool and grateful shade. In the midst of this 
summer idyll two charming young women appear on 
the terrace, looking delightfully fresh in their white 
gowns and large hats. They trip lightly down the steps 
to the garden below, and join two young men who are 
busy making preparations for the game. 

Nature is smiling; everybody seems radiant with 
amiability and happiness. The four young people dis- 
cuss the question of partners. It is made clear that 
the strongest must play with the weakest to balance the 
game ; but this proposition awakens a dark spirit of 
jealous rivalry. The two ladies are standing with linked 
arms, which they now disengage with feline grace, 
wreathing their lips into false and bitter smiles. The 
men talk the matter out with studied politeness and 
scowling faces. When it has been arranged on a basis 
unsatisfactory to them all, play begins. As each player 
in succession passes through the first hoop, he or she 
undergoes a moral metamorphosis. An _ intensified 
knowledge of good and evil—principally of evil—comes 
to each. They become suddenly aware of depths of 
slumbering depravity in themselves hitherto unsus- 
pected. The sense of honour has become blunted. 
One pushes his ball to a more convenient spot when 
nobody is looking that way; another declares that 
hers touched somebody else’s in passing, well knowing 
that she is the only person in a position to have seen 
daylight between them; the third is busy knocking in 
the second hoop, so that her ball may pass through 
more easily ; number four is lying low, awaiting a con- 
venient opportunity to deceive the rest. Stage the 
first, everybody has degenerated into a cheat. 

Now a player captures the ball of one of his antaga- 
nists. It is beautifully placed in front of its hoop, and 
a look of brutish forocity leaps into his eye as he 
smites it away with all his malignant force. The 
owner of the croqueted ball grows purple in the face ; 
he has rolled up his shirt-sleeves, and the veins in his 
arms stand out like knotted whipcord as a murderous 
impulse surges through his brain; he grasps his mallet 
more tightly, and inwardly resolves to work the ruin of 
his friend over that little private Stock Exchange transac- 
tion next week. The ladies, catching the infection, are 
saying the sweetest things to each other; amenities 
which, if the masculine mind could grasp their real 
significance, would set every hair of the onlookers in an 
upright rigidity of horror. In the light of missed hoops, 
croqueted balls and blundering  miscalculations, 
horrible constructions are mentally placed upon events 
which seemed but yesterday innocent and innocuous ; 
the tide of past events, smiled at indulgently the day 
before, swells now into a flood of shameful revelation. 
The male antagonist becomes a creature too vile for 
language ; the grace of womanhood has departed with 
the third hoop. By the time the fourth is reached all 
are in boiling rages. Such words as liar, cheat, brute, 
scoundrel, or viper have passed into currency. . Rules 
are improvised as the game proceeds; and the basest 
subterfuges resorted to in order to gain a point. 

It is not long before every honourable feeling, every 
dictate of morality, has become obliterated. In place 
of four refined and upright people are two pairs of 
gruesome moral monstrosities, full of bitter loathing 
and antagonism, of low devilish cunning and murderous 
passion, each plotting some nameless revenge upon the 
other. The poison of croquet eats deeper and deeper 
into their souls. Their baser qualities are called to the 
surface, as the reeking mud of the river is stirred: by 
the barge pole; they are laid bare in their inner hide- 
ousness, and see each other as they really are. The 
brute beast which underlies the thin polish of civilisa- 
tion is unchained ; goaded to fury by each corrosive click 
of the croquet balls it transforms gentle, chivalrous, 
good-humoured man into a blaspheming savage bully ; 
it converts the sweetest and purest type of English 
maidenhood into a sly, snarling, cheating, brawling 
spitfire. The hoop, which beckons so temptingly and 
guilelessly from its carpet of green sward to cool and 
quiet croquet, is the gaping jaw of Hades. Who takes 
the mallet in his hand has grasped naked vice; and. 
who passes through the treacherous wire portal leaves: 
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virtue, honour and charity behind. Our forefathers 
early recognised the insidious wickedness of the game, 
and rooted it out of English sport. But an unsuspect- 
ing generation has revived this Frankenstein monster 
of recreation; and well were it for the future of 
England’s moral health if one half the enthusiasm 
which is being displayed by the clergy and laity for and 
against the comparative harmlessness of wax tapers, 
were enlisted for the purpose of suppressing the immoral 
practice of croquet. 


“THE TERMAGANT.” 


why ‘*Termagant?” Why should Messrs. 
Parker and Carson have saddled their poor 
heroine with this unkind word, which her behaviour 
does so little justify? ‘*‘Termagant” is a word that 
was often applied, like ‘‘ shrew,” or ‘‘common scold,” 
to those women whose unbridled tongues landed them 
in the stocks or the river. The type and the mode of 
dealing with it are happily obsolete, although the former 
is supposed to survive in some fish-markets. But 
‘‘ Termagant ” is still a word of unpleasing significance, 
and Messrs. P. and C.—space is precious, and collabo- 
rators must put up with initials—would have acted 
wiselier in avoiding it. Their Beatrix of Moya is a trifle 
self-willed, a trifle capricious in her moods, but sois any 
ordinary girl whom fortune makes a potentate. How- 
ever much she may venerate and defer to the grey- 
beards, her counsellers, a young queen cannot free her- 
self from bondage to that will which is law indeed, those 
caprices which to thwart were treason—her own will 
and her own caprices. ‘‘Very few women are not 
capricious,” says Disraeli in one of his novels, ‘‘ and 
they are always the most dangerous women of all.” 
For ‘‘women” substitute ‘‘ young queens,” and the 
aphorism is indisputable. It is well known that our 
own Queen, when she first came to the throne, was not 
always patient of her counsellors’ wisdom. It is said 
that she who has just beer. crowned in Amsterdam has 
moments of waywardness ; yet I have no doubt that 
she will become, in time, as wise and beneficent 
a Queen as ours is, nor have I any doubt that the 
same prophecy would have come true in the case of 
Beatrix of Moya, had not that engaging creature com- 
mitted suicide, for the pleasure of Messrs. P. and C., 
on her lover’s bier. At any rate, Beatrix is no morea 
“‘termagant” than either of the real queens whom I 
have cited. And, even if one were to admit that the 
description was justified, ‘‘ The Termagant”’ would still 
be a misnomer for the play. After the first act, in 
which she calls her suitor a ‘‘ thing” and a ‘‘ man-fish” 
and a ‘‘ sea-monster,” the termagancy of Beatrix eva- 
porates. True, in the second act, she calls him a 
‘* tailor of Salamanca,” but this is only under stress of 
that anger which the mildest woman feels when a man 
makes a fool of her. She lends her woman, Felipa, a 
ring with which to poison Garcia, the villain, but that is 
no act of termagancy, however shocking it may seem to 
an audience not composed of mediaeval Spaniards. She 
gives back to Garcia the sword he has forfeited, that he 
may slay with it the lover whom, on every evidence of eye 
and ear, she believes to be faithless. That, again, 
is exactly what any nice girl of that period would 
have done. It is not an act of termagancy at all. 
The authors have deliberately prepared for Beatrix a 
most painful misunderstanding—why should they call 
her a bad name because she does not immediately see 
through it and behave like a lamb? The fact is that 
there have now been so many plays acted in England 
and so many titles registered, that to find a title which 
shall be at once accurate and attractive, and shall not 
evoke an angry letter from some one who had, in the 
early seventies, produced a play with that very title at 
the Town Hall, Plymouth, is a task requiring more 
time and research than can be afforded by such busy 
favourites as Messrs. P. and C. 

I should describe the play as a very charming tragedy 
of intrigue. It is not a sombre tragedy in which the 
characters move, step by step, under the ban of in- 
evitable destiny to their doom. Rather does doom 
spring out on them as they hurry through a labyrinth 
of ingenious complications. Felipa, whose husband is 


at the wars, has yielded herself to the simulated passion 
Roderigo brings with him a letter for 
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Felipa from her husband. He makes a tryst with 
Felipa and gives her the letter, saying, 
‘*Read here of deeper love 
Than I can word. Be this your shield, Felipa.” 

Beatrix, to whom he has declared his love, overhears 
the speech, sees Felipa open the letter and overhears 
some of the passionate words contained in it. In the 
next act, she asks Felipa to enlighten her. Just as 
Felipa is about to do so, Garcia overhears her, inter- 
venes in the nick of time, sends Felipa ‘‘ off,” and 
poisons the mind of Beatrix against her lover. Again, 
Garcia has just persuaded Felipa to give him the fatal 
ring, when Roderigo, having entered unnoticed, inter- 
cepts it. He supposes it to be a wedding-ring and 
tells Felipa that he will show it to her husband as 
a sure token of her death. Later, Beatrix espies it 
on his finger, and supposes that Felipa has given it 
as a love-token. Not Scribe himself ever manipu- 
lated a ‘‘ property” more prettily than Messrs. P. 
and C. Such skill is, doubtless, comic—I use the word 
technically—rather than tragic, in its essence; inso- 
much than many people might think the austerely 
tragic conclusion of the play an error in art. That, 
however, is not my opinion. A tragic note is clearly 
struck in that early scene where Beatrix urges Felipa 
to kill Garcia rather than lose her honour. The part 
of Felipa herself—a very beautiful part, beautifully 
played by Miss Grace Warner—is tragic from the out- 
set. Intensely tragic, too, is the scene where Beatrix 
is tempted to poison Roderigo with the ring but cannot 
steel herself to the deed. The double death seemed 
to me, then, a quite justifiable, if not quite inevitable, 
“curtain.” Altogether, it is not too much to say that I 
enjoyed myevening. I admired the writing of the play very 
much. How many dramatists would have bedevilled 
their dialogue with such jewels as ‘‘ marry!” and ‘ for- 
sooth!” and ‘‘ tricksome popinjay” and ‘‘ naughty 
knave,” under the pathetic impression that they were 
being English! In writing a period-play all that is 
needed is a certain refinement of language, a rejection 
of current colloquialisms. If, as in ‘‘ The Termagant,” 
the writer can also compass a rhythmic quality, so 
much the better! I was glad to note in some scenes, 
(especially in the last scene, where Roderigo’s body is 
borne in), a skilful experiment in those effects which 
Maeterlinck gains by the iteration and variation of a 
phrase. There was only one discord in the writing of 
the play. That was the series of Wellerisms assigned 
to the comic servant, Nicolo. It was a very bad dis- 
cord, and I writhed. Every time Mr. Paulton opened 
his lips, I was so preoccupied in writhing that I have 
really no idea whether his performance was good or 
not. Probably it was very good. Mr. Barnes looked 
well and acted well as a Friar; so did Mr. Abingdon 
as Garcia. Mr. C. himself played the part of Roderigo 
with fervour and discrimination, using his fine voice 
melodiously. He is, I think, one of the few mimes 
who, valuing elocution as in itself an art, enunciate 
with a sense of beauty. In Miss Nethersole’s acting, 
sense of beauty is never apparent. But she is so 
very clever and so very sincere that she does attain to 
that truth which is, according to the cliché, ‘‘ beauty 
seen from another side.” Sincerity is the chief 
element of good acting, after all; to convince the 
audience—that is the most important thing. Per- 
sonally, I confess, I would always barter conviction 
for enchantment. But then, I am a dilettante, as vou 
know. 

At the Vaudeville there is a very gay little piece, 
‘“*Her Royal Highness.” Serious drama is the more 
delightful, the less one has to exert himself during the 
day. For him whose mind or body has been thus 
painfully exerted—and he is the average man in this age 
of stress—opera bouffe or burlesque or musical comedy 
is a good anodyne. Singing and dancing were the 
origin of drama, and perhaps they will be also its final 
form ; certainly, they are still its most popular form. 
Not that ‘‘Her Royal Highness” is merely soothing ; 
it is also most amusing. Its author has done his lyrics 
so deftly and displays so much of comic intention that, 
in the name of my Editor and colleagues, I forgive his 
two grenadiers their rather heterodox song about this 
paper. Miss Kitty Loftus plays the chief part, She 
has a pretty, funny, little method of her own. Max. 
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MONEY MATTERS. 


on the Stock Exchange have notably 

improved during the week. Stagnation has given 
place to activity and in every department it is generally 
believed that we are on the eve of a period of brisk and 
rising markets, and every one looks correspondingly 
more cheerful in spite of the great heat. The news of 
an Anglo-German Alliance was received sceptically at 
first, but after a time the persistence of the rumours 
with regard to a Delagoa Bay deal set Kaffirs 
booming, and the market came to the conclusion that 
although no comprehensive treaty of alliance is possible 
between the two coyntries, it is certain that there has 
been an agreement with regard to certain matters of 
detail, amongst which the Delagoa Bay business holds 
a prominent place. The more satisfactory news from 
China and the Tsar’s peace manifesto have also had 
their effect, and the restored confidence due to these 
various factors will, it is believed, lead investors to put 
the money they have kept idle so long back into the 
securities they used to favour. The only depressing 
influences now at work are the Dreyfus affair and the 
renewed disturbances in Crete; but now that a revision 
of the Dreyfus trial is virtually resolved upon, the first 
will probably soon disappear and the second has never 
been considered of much importance. 


The slightly harder tendency in the Money Market 
last week has again given place to easier conditions, the 
expected demand for gold for New York not as yet 
showing any notable expansion. It is likely, however, 
that before the end of the present month the demand 
will become effective and the Bank of England will have 
to take measures to protect its reserve. The Bank 
return on Thursday, however, showed a satisfactory 
position, and the Bank Rate remains unchanged at 
2} per cent. The Reserve has been reduced by 
£77,000, but the proportion of reserve to liabilities 
has improved § per cent. to 49 per cent. Outside rates 
are easier. Day to day loans are easily negotiated 
at from } to } per cent. as against } to 1 per cent. 
last week, and the three months’ rate is 1}} to 12 per 
cent. as against 12 per cent. a week ago. 


The Board of Trade returns for August are not quite 
so good as they look, as there was one more working 
day in the month this year than last, and this accounts 
in part at least for the increase in both imports and ex- 
ports, following on the decrease in exports recorded in 
July. Our imports for the month increased £ 3,845,142 
or 114 per cent., and our exports of home manufactures 
£1,412,019 or 7} per cent. Nearly all articles in the 
schedule of imports shared in the increase, nearly 
42,000,000 of the total being, however, in articles of 
food and drink which pay no duty, and over £600,000 
in raw materials for our manufactures. It is not satis- 
factory, however, to find that we imported £400,000 
worth of manufactured goods during the month more 
than in August last year. The balance of imports over 
exports still remainenormous. In exports the principal 
increases were in machinery and millwork, £273,093, 
metals and articles manufactured therefrom, £241,913, 
in yarns and textile fabrics, £228,678, and in raw 
material £147,913. The total volume of exports for the 
eight months of the present year still shows a serious 
falling off. The total decrease in exports of home pro- 
duce is close upon £5,000,000 or 3 per cent., as against 
44 per cent. at the end of July. The principal item in 
the falling off, it is to be noted, is a decrease for the eight 
months of 43,248,705 in manufactured and partly 
manufactured yarns and textile fabrics. Lord Farrer 
may perhaps be able to extract some comfort from 
these figures, but to most people they are sufficiently 
alarming. 


The Home Railway Market has been irregular, but 
there have been no considerable changes. The extra- 
ordinary accident on the Midland at Wellingborough 
caused a decline in the stock, but the fall was not of 
any importance. Interest has centred mainly on the 
Scotch Railway dividends and reports. The Glasgow 
and South Western dividend, declared last week, of 
5} per cent. as against 5 per cent. for the same period 
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last year, was anticipated but was nevertheless con- 
sidered satisfactory. That Ayrshires should have been 
able to increase their dividend in such a bad half-year 
did not, however, give rise to any hope that the other 
Scotch lines would be similarly successful, and when on 
Tuesday last the Caledonian dividend was announced 
as 5 per cent. with £13,000 forward, as against 
5} per cent. with £15,350 forward last year, no one 
was surprised. Coras, however, dropped } to 55}, 
and North British stcck was put down in sympathy, 
In the latter there was a certain amount of speculation 
for the fall, but Coras soon partly recovered from the 
effect of the unsatisfactory dividend. When on Thurs- 
day the North British dividend was declared as } per 
cent. for the half-year as against 1 per cent. last year, 
the bears were fully justified of their faith and the stock 
promptly fell 1{. 


Net YIELD oF ENGLISH RaAiLway STocks. 


Company. Dividends _ Price Yield p. c. 

1897-8. 7 Sept. 

Brighton Deferred............ 1763 319 4 
Great Northern “‘A” ...... 3 18 8 
Midland Deferred ............ sw 
Great Northern Deferred... 24 ...... - 314 6 
North Eastern ............... GE BJO 3.12 5 
South Eastern Deferred ... ...... 1084..... 3 11 2 
North Western ............... 3 10 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 5} ...... ee 39 3 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3 811 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... en 3 6 1 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... 224}...... 219 Oo 
Midland Preferred ............ 218 g 
Metropolitan ...... 128}...... 218 4 
Great 2 17 10 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%...... 217 7 
Great Western ............... 168}...... 216 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... GE 


American Rails have benefited by the generally im- 
proved tone of the markets and further advances have 
been marked during the week. Illinois Central are 
2} higher, Denver and Northern Pacific Preference 2, 
Central Pacific 17, and Milwaukees 1. Louisvilles on 
the other hand have fallen }, and Wabash Preference 
as much as 1}. The American Market has almost 
monopolised attention for a long time past, but with 
greater activity in other directions and symptoms of a 
decided boom in Kaffirs we shall not be surprised if they 
are shortly neglected. There is one piece of news this 
week, however, of considerable importance to the 
market. This is the announcement that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has accepted the decision of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission with regard to the 
differentials in its through rates. This means the long- 
anticipated end of the foolish rate war, and materially 
improves the prospects of both Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk stocks. On the announcement of the 
Canadian Pacific acceptance of the Inter-State Com- 
mission’s decision, the ‘‘ bears” began to scramble in 
with great haste, but the settlement next week will 
probably find them still short of stock. The declaration 
of the Milwaukee dividend on Thursday as 2} per cent., 
making § per cent. for the year, instead of the 3 per 
cent. which had been confidently expected, came with a 
shock upon the market and may be the signal for the 
fall we have anticipated for some time. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RaAILWway STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR AND Now. 


P Price Pri iffer- 
Railway. 28 January. 7 Sept. es 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 134 ... + 
14g ... 238 ... +9 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 99 ... 117 +1 
Denver Preferred ............ +7 
Illinois Central ............... “a + 8 
53; 60} +1 
New York Central............ 1124 ... 122} +10 
North Pacific Preference ... 683 ... 81% .. +132 


The more cheerful conditions prevailing have caused 
a little more activity in the Industrial Market, though it 
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s not to be expected that in this department there will 
be any great upward movement in prices. Welsbachs, 
however, after remaining stagnant at a little over 100 
through the summer months, are beginning to improve 
as winter approaches and the advantages of the new 
burner are being appreciated. We have heard nothing 
of late, however, of the new incandescent electric lamp 
Dr. Auer von Welsbach is said to have invented. The 
spurt of activity in Liptons has practically ceased, but 
at 2} the price of the ordinary shares remains unduly 
high. Harrod’s Stores have been the subject of some 
market manipulation, and the price has been put up to 
43, which is high enough even if last year’s dividend of 
20 per cent. is repeated this year. It is a good rule to 
expect a return of not less than 5 per cent. from an 
industrial security, however sound the business may 
be. There are always plenty of good shares on the 
market that yield this and more. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 

I ce r cent. 

National Explosives...... 3 3 
Bovril Deferred............ 5 2 » 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 » 
Mazawattee Tea ......... a I 6 8 o 
Linotype Deferred (£5) 7 £16 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(?) ... I 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 12 eve 2 - 5 1211 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) 6 ... 53 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8... 
Bryant & May (45) 17$ 18 8 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 4h 417 
i 13 412 3 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 17 — » 482 
Swan & Edgar ............ Bane 1} - 4 810 
Jones & Higgins ......... & 
J. & P. Coats (f10) ... 20... 63 


(!) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The Kaffir Market has been the strongest department 
of the Stock Exchange during the week. The news of 
an Anglo-German agreement quickly set things boom- 
ing, and when the belief spread that there was really 
something in the Delagoa Bay story it was felt that at 
last the favourable moment had come to rouse South 
Africans from the dulness that has been their lot for 
many months past. Kaffirs are, at present, the only 
department where there is anything to go for. The 
American boom has, if anything, been overdone. Home 
Railways, after the unsatisfactory results of the past 
half-year, are a bad market, and are not likely to revive 
for a considerable time. Industrials are, generally speak- 
ing, quite high enough. But prices of South African 
mining shares have sagged away for some months past, 
and any good news was certain to start an upward 
movement which would soon attract the attention of 
the public. There is little doubt that the movement 
has now begun, and if, as it is rumoured, the result of 
the Cape elections has considerably mollified President 
Kruger, it is not unlikely that the necessities of the 
Transvaal will at last result in very substantial con- 
cessions to the mining industry. Apart from the suc- 
cess of the richer mines, trade and industry in the 
Transvaal are at a standstill. In Johannesburg itself 
distress is very great, and the only means of reviving 
the prosperity of the country, as we have pointed out 
over and over again, is to make the working of the 
multitude of lower-grade mines possible by lowering the 
cost of dynamite and other supplies, by providing an 
abundance of cheap and efficient native labour, and by 
putting an end to the illicit drink traffic and stopping 
the gold-thefts which work so much harm even to the 
richest mines. The Transvaal Government has now 
alienated all its former friends, and, with France and 
Germany siding with British diplomacy, the long-de- 
layed reforms cannot be much longer withheld. 


It is a badsign that, in the midst of the activity in 
the South Africa Market, De Beers should be a weak 
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spot. There was a slight improvement at the beginning 
of the week, but neither in London nor in Paris was the 
second circular issued by the directors favourably 
received, and the shares have again fallen in value. 
The telegram from the Kimberley board was, in fact, 
considered to be unsatisfactory, for nothing was said 
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about mud-rushes, and the actual statements with 
regard to the De Beers Mine seem to lend some colour 
to the rumours which have been rife of late. We are 
told that the mine ‘‘ has decreased slightly in the hard 
rock”; that ‘‘the general yield shows less”; that the 
production for the current half-year ‘will show a de- 
crease”; and as to the dividend, merely that ‘‘ we see 
no reason why it cannot be continued.” More definite 
statements are now being made with regard to thie 
exhaustion of the mine, and to judge by the quarter 
whence the selling has proceeded, there would appear 
to be a certain amout of truth in them. As we have 
already pointed out, the yield to the investor of De 
Beers, even at their present price, is none too high, and 
unless at least another twenty years of life can be con- 
fidently reckoned upon, is in reality very smali, after 
allowance is made for amortisation. On the whole, 
therefore, we shall not be surprised to see a further 
decline in the price. 


Rand Mines, the index of the Kaffir Market, are now 
moving steadily upwards. It is not very long since 
they went as low as 26. On Friday last week they had 
risen to 31}; now they are over 33, and should, if the 
favourable conditions continue, touch 40 before the end 
of the year. This is the figure which, as we have shown 
on several occasions by actual figures, should represent 
the value of each Rand Mine share, and it is to be 
remembered that the time is rapidly approaching when 
a first dividend of 100 per cent. will be declared and 
the contemplated splitting of the shares into more 
manageable dimensions will be effected. It is possible 
that the object of the controlling house is, when the 
quotation has risen as high as £40, to divide each 
share into ten, each of which would then be worth 
44 There is no doubt that if this is done, the popu- 
larity of the shares will be very largely increased, for 
many investors who are afraid to touch a security 
standing at a very high figure, with its risk cf a great 
depreciation in value in unfavourable times, will be glad 
to purchase shares of a smaller denomination in such 
a solid and profitable undertaking as Rand Mines, 
Limited. The public by this time fully appreciates the 
fact that the deep-level mines, with which Rand Mines, 
Limited, is practically solely concerned, are as safe and 
even more profitable than the outcrop mines. They 
know also that the properties of the Rand Mines group 
are the most perfectly equipped and ably managed 
mines on the Rand. The contemplated introduction of 
Rand Mines on the Paris market is a further reason 
why splitting of the shares should be effected as soon 
as possible, for the French investor especially likes to 
have his securities of manageable dimensions. 


The returns from the Transvaal mines for the month 
of August will with certainty help on the upward 
movement which has now begun. So far as they have 
been received at the time of writing they nearly all show 
satisfactory improvements. The biggest increases are 
again in the deep levels. The Crown Deep, whose 
returns at first were undoubtedly disappointing, is now 
forging ahead rapidly. In July the total yield was 
14,059 bullion ozs. In August 15,469 bullion ozs., 
equivalent to 12,492 ozs. of fine gold, were produced, 
an increase of more than 1000 ozs. of fine gold. The 
mine is now working with 180 stamps, which is only a 
little short of its full complement. The second month’s 
working of the Durban Roodepoort Deep is also very 
satisfactory. In July 2097 ozs. were produced. In 
August, with 46 stamps working, 4005 ozs. were 
obtained, an increase of nearly 2000 ozs. This is 
equivalent to a yield of 10 dwt. of fine gold per ton 
of ore crushed, and is very close to the estimated yield of 
40s. per ton. The Geldenhuis Deep returns 14,373 ozs., 
against 14,199 ozs. for July. There is no doubt that 
the production of the Rand for August will establish 
another record. Indeed, every month now is a record, 
and September will not be an exception, for another 
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new producer, the Glen Deep, also of the Rand Mines 
group, has this month entered the list. The Transvaal 
is now easily first amongst all gold-producing gountries 
in its yield of the precious metal and is likely long to 
retain its position, nor is there any country in which 
the mines in general nowadays deserve so thoroughly 
the confidence of the investor. 


EstimMatep Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


OvuTcrRops. 

Estimated _ Price, _Life of 

Company. Dividends. 7 Sept. Mine. Net 
Yield. 

Per Cent Years. on 

Henry Nourse (?) ...... 150 
Roodepoort United ... 50 ... 4}... 15 7 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 44... 10 7 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... yy... 6 7 
Robinson (°) 7 
Wolhuter (*) 40 6 
Crown Reef (®) ......... 200... 148... 8 6 
City and Suburban (*) 15... 6}... 17 5 
Langlaagte Estate ... jo ... 15 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 .. 6 ... 9 33 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 
May Consolidated ...... 
Worcester 60 it 


(‘y Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to £10 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to #2 per share. (°) 52 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 per share. 
44 shares. (°) £5 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (") Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £4 per share. 


Deep LEVELS. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Life of bable 


Company. Dividends. 7Sept. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Durban Deep (?) ......... 
*Nourse Deep .........++ 
*Village Main Reef (?) ... 75 5 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... ... Oye 23 4 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(°)... O 8 
Langlaagte Deep......... BE BB 8 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
(‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
£36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
ai a price equivalent to £1 per share. (?) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (*) £5 
shares. 


In spite of the defeat of Mr. Rhodes in the Cape 
elections, if not perhaps partly because of it, Rhode- 
sians are playing an important part in the South 
African boom. If the Delagoa Bay agreement is really 
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a fact and England either leases or buys the port from 
Portugal, Rhodesia can scarcely fail to benefit. A 
rumour which is probably well founded credits Mr. 
Rhodes, indeed, with having a very active finger in the 
pie. It is said that he has purchased the whole of the 
interest of the widow of the late Colonel McMurdo in 
the Delagoa Bay Railway. The most important in- 
fluence at work in raising Rhodesian securities is, 
however, the near approach of the time when the gold 
mines of Rhodesia will become actual producers. At 
last a definite announcement has been made with regard 
to the Geelong mine, the result of whose operations is 
expected to have a very great influence upon the future 
of Charterland as well as upon the quotation of 
Chartereds. The Rhodesia Agency states that the 
Geelong mill has been at work during August, but only 
on ore extracted in the course of development. This 
was apparently with the object of getting the machinery 
into proper condition and of setting the plates, which 
always at the outset absorb a quantity of gold. The 
mill, however, started regularly crushing ore from the 
stopes on 1 September and the first return will be 
announced during the first week in October. 


Nearly twelve months ago, when the shares were 
quoted at 35s., we first directed the attention of our 
readers to the Geelong mine. The shares are now 
quoted at just under £3, and will very probably be 
worth £4 before very long. The mine is known to 
possess a large body of very valuable ore and one or 
two exceptionally rich shoots have been met with. 
There will be no difficulty at the outset in securing a 
yield of at least one ounce to the ton, and very pro- 
bably this will subsequently be surpassed. Chartereds 
are likely to be considerably enhanced in value by a 
favourable crushing, for the actual demonstration of the 
existence of payable gold in Rhodesia will make all the 
difference to the future of the British South Africa 
Company. Already Chartered shares are quoted at 
nearly £3, and the market rather expects that they 
will go to 4. 


The North Mount Lyell Company has for a long time 
past been the object of very vigorous bear attacks. 
These are evidently the results of the tactics of 
interested persons who are themselves well aware of 
the enormous value of the Company’s property, for it is 
scarcely doubtful that the North Mount Lyell is the 
richest copper mine in the world. We have carefully 
inquired into the causes of the recent fall in the price of 
North Mount Lyells and have reached the conclusion 
that the depression, however unsatisfactory, is a mere 
effect of market manipulation. We are authoritatively 
informed that no foundation exists for the rumour that 
further capital will be required. The construction of 
the railway is progressing as rapidly as possible and no 
difficulties have arisen in its construction. It will be 
open for mineral traffic about the end of next March and 
for passengers a few months later. It is estimated 
that this line alone will be worth, as an asset, more than 
twice the capital of the Company, for it will be not only 
an adjunct of the North Mount Lyell mine but a very 
great convenience to the large and rapidly increasing 
population of the whole district. The completion of the 
works is being hurried forward with all possible speed, 
and smelting will begin without avoidable delay. 


It may be added that the Australians are large holders 
of North Mount Lyell shares, and have shown no lack 
of confidence or desire to sell. The same may be said 
of large investors in the City, many of whom have their 
own correspondents in Australia and rely upon informa- 
tion directly and independently acquired. We notice 
that a quantity of copper ore recently shipped to Liver- 
pool was sold there at a little over £18aton. In quality 
it was about equal to the North Mount Lyell ore in its 
natural state The man body of ore in the mine carries 
go per cent. of copper, and is therefore equal before 
smelting to the usual first smelting, or ‘‘ first matte” as 
it is technically termed, of the other leading copper 
mines. Taking the recent Liverpool quotation as a 
guide, and the cost of extracting the ore at £1 a ton, 
it is easy to realise the great possibilities which lie 
before this Company if well directed. We do not 
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therefore, see any cause to regard with undue anxiety 
the recent heavy fall in price. The bear tactics to which 
we have already referred may put the price still lower 
‘for a time ; but there is little doubt that, before many 
months are past, the shares will recover and will stand 
.at an even higher level than before. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘W. Y. (Ipswich).—Hold ; they will probably go above the 
price you paid for them within the next month or two. Sell 
when you see a reasonable profit. 

Z. Z. (Hackney).—No ; the Company went to allotment on a 
‘very small subscription, but probably by this time most of the 
shares have been got rid of privately by the promoters. We 
should not advise you to touch them. 

‘CLIENT (Bedford).—Your broker was quite within his rights 
in selling at the limit you fixed, but in view of the condition of 
the market it would have been more courteous of him to refer 
to you again before acting. 

‘J. WHEELER.—1!. Good. 2. We have no information with 
regard to the Company. 3. Sell. 4. Seven per cent. 5. We 
do not like the way the Company is managed. 6. A safe invest- 
ment, but the yield is only about 2} per cent on the basis of last 
year’s dividend. 

VENTURE (Leeds).—You will find all the information you 
require in “‘ The Mining Manual.” 

NEMO.—You can see a list of shareholders at Somerset House 
on paying a fee of Is. 

B. M. (Leamington).—If the news is true it should favourably 
affect the whole group of companies, but we have no special 
information on the subject. 

M. OR N. (Bristol).—1. A further purchase to average would 
be wise. 2. Hold. 3. Not saleable. 4. The Company is 
crushing its least productive ore, and the shares have been 
artificially depressed. They will probably recover in the next 
few months. 

KNOWLEDGE (Glasgow).—There are no data from which to 
calculate the life of the mine. 

H. B. A. C. (Skipton).—Write to the Secretary, Gresham 
House, Old Broad Street, E.C. If he does not give you a satis- 
factory reply communicate with us again. 

‘AFRICAN. —The poorer returns for the past few months are 
due to the fact that development is not yet sufficiently advanced. 
For several months ore from the dumps was crushed, and thus 
the yield was maintained. There will undoubtedly be a 
recovery now that the new management has set to work 
energetically to catch up with the mill. In six months it will 
probably be possible to run 120 stamps. 

W. W. W. (Chelmsford).—The investments seem well se- 
lected, and are all safe securities, except Nos. 1 and 7, which 
are risky, but return a high percentage. 

F. H. (Derby).—-Have nothing to do with any of that group 
of companies. They are run by a clique who do not aspire to 
make them producing companies, but use them merely for the 
purpose of market operations. 

ANXIOUS (Hampstead).—We fear you have lost your money. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN INDIGNANT CATHOLIC. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


~ IR,—You are submitting to a very severe penance 
for your temerity in criticising the ‘‘ Lourdes Su- 
perstition.” I can conceive of no greater torture than 
that inflicted by ‘‘ An Indignant Catholic,” and now by 
F. A. Alcock, when I get to purgatory, should I be so 
fortunate ; for your readers are suffering as much as 
yourself. I suppose your correspondent J. F. Taylor 
will not apply his artful disclaimer to the letter of the 
latter of these two gentlemen, which is too evidently 
and characteristically Catholic to be mistaken. May I 
offer you some little salve in your sufferings in the 
shape of a reply to this extraordinary concoction? To 
see a Catholic making an attempt to apply the Scrip- 
ture is pathetic. F. A. Alcock quotes a part of the 
Second Commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make to thee 
any graven image,” &c., and adds the comment, ‘‘ This 
commandment cannot be taken to condemn the use of 
images.” He attempts to support this by an appeal to 
certain things which God commanded to be made, pro- 
fessing to see in that fact a reversal of a distinct com- 
mand that certain things should not be made. Surely 
this is strange reasoning! Either God is charged 
with inconsistency, or there is a vital difference between 
the things which were to be made and those which 
were not, both as to their nature and use. The latter 
is, of course, the case, as I am prepared to prove if 
challenged, and it therefore remains to F. A. Alcock to 
show a command for the making of images dy the people 
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for their veneration, or to get rid of the Second Com- 
mazdment. This expedient has been resorted to in 
some of the Roman Catholic catechisms. As to the 
quotation from ‘‘ Jerome,” I put against it the view of 
Aquinas on the worship of images, shared largely by 
other Romish dignitaries, to the effect that ‘‘ the same 
adoration is to be paid to the image as to the proto- 
type”; hence ‘‘that the image of Christ is to be 
worshipped with the worship of Latria,” and so on 
(‘*Thomas Aquinas,” Part III., Question 25, Art. 3). 
This, I suppose, is an instance of the unity in doctrine 
in the Roman Catholic Church. When your corre- 
spondent ‘‘steps on the offensive” he reveals his 
ignorance to perfection. He misquotes an utterance of 
the Apostle Peter’s thus: ‘‘No prophecy is made 
by private interpretation,” and attempts to build 
thereon the theory of no right of private judgment 
of the Scripture. A reference to the passage (2 Pet. 
i. 19-21) will show that the Apostle is commending the 
study of Old Testament prophecy, and emphasising its 
certainty by the fact that the authors of it were not 
guided by their own interpretations in what they wrote 
(or spake), but ‘‘as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” A plea for the Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
distorted into an order not to use one’s private judg- 
ment in their interpretation! The writer overthrows 
his own argument by quoting the words of Christ, 
‘Search the Scriptures,” or, as some read, ‘‘ Ye search 
the Scriptures, for you think in them to have life ever- 
lasting, and the same are they that give testimony of 
Me” (Douay). As to the ‘‘ 300 Protestant sects,” apart 
from the statement being incapable ot proof, and the 
immense reduction of that number in the current 
‘* Whitaker,” I suggest that F. A. Alcock can know 
very little of the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
to advance such a boomerang argument: ‘‘So we see 
that anybody that do not get cured at Lourdes hath not 
got much faith.” I recommend your correspondent to 
exercise the necessary faith.—Yours faithfully, 
C. L. CLARKE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 


Sir,—‘‘ An Old Reader” writing on ‘‘ An Indignant 
Catholic,” in your last issue, is very stupid when he 
writes thus : ‘‘ He seems to altogether forget that the 
power of Cardinal Vaughan only extends over the 
simple, ignorant - minded Catholics, and not over 
common-sense people of this creed.” Can ‘*An Old 
Reader” say that the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Herries, 
the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, Father Fletcher 
and a host of other Catholics do not obey Cardinal 
Vaughan as well as the ‘‘simple, ignorant - minded 
Catholics”? Again ‘‘An Old Reader” writes, ‘‘If in 
this matter the large body of Catholics are to be led by 
a unit, it is no surprise that they should uphold a super- 
stition countenanced by the highest officials in the 
Church of Rome.” Now ‘‘An Old Reader” must re- 
member that in the Catholic Church the Shepherd leads 
the sheep, for it is by the command of our Saviour, 
‘* Feed My lambs, feed My sheep;” ‘‘ Thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock I will build My Church, and the 
gates [superstition one of them] of Hell shall not pre- 
vail against it, and I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Thus from the time of St. Peter 
down to that of Leo XIII. the Popes have been ‘‘ the 
shepherds” appointed by Christ our Saviour ; they are 
in turn ‘‘the unit” that Catholics are governed by. 
St. Cyprian, in the year a.p. 258, writes that ‘* The 
Pope is the only fount of spiritual jurisdiction”; and 
St. Maximus, in the fourth century, writes, ‘‘ Whoever 
anathematises the Roman See, anathematises the 
Catholic Church”; and St. Augustine, in the fifth 
century, says that ‘‘ The See of St. Peter is the Rock 
against which the proud gates of Hell prevail not.” 

Now for a few sentences from the history of England, 
our own country. Inthe year 787 Pope Adrian I., at the 
request of Offa, king of Mercia and East Anglia, made 
Lichfield into a metropolitan see, and about fifty years 
later, Coenulph, son of Offa, king of Mercia and East 
Anglia, wrote a letter to Pope Leo III., then reigning, 
in his own name and of the Bishops and Dukes of 
England, saying, ‘‘ No one presumes to gainsay your 
apostolic authority.” These and a good many more 
cases I could mention, but I think these are enough to 
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show that Catholics are, and have always been, led by 
a ‘‘unit,” so there is no “if” of “An Old Reader” 
about it. Outside the Catholic Church the case is 
quite different; instead of the shepherd leading the 
sheep, the sheep lead the shepherd, or else they will not 
obey the shepherd, or the shepherd obey the sheep.— 
Yours sincerely, F. A. ALcock. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I have read ‘‘ An Indignant Catholic’s” letter 
with sympathetic interest. The statements contained 
in itare true. Sixteen years since I learned that, in 
pursuance of a grand scheme, these devoted people 
were introducing their agents into every profession, 
every branch of the public service, and even into private 
Protestant families. As tutors, governesses, nurses, 
secretaries, authors, journalists, reporters, lawyers, 
ministers of all Protestant denominations. Devoting 
especial attention to the post and telegraph services—in 
fact, everywhere, ‘‘ even upon the steps of the throne,” 
these true-hearted sons and daughters of Holy Mother 
Church work unceasingly with one great end in view— 
the restoration of the Catholic faith, and the extirpation 
of Protestantism in England. What a lesson to cold 
Protestants !—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

A SERVANT OF THE POPE. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
Burwash, Sussex, 5 September, 1898. 


Sir,—This can be scarcely for publication. But I 
think I am one of many who suspect the letters of ‘‘ An 
Indignant Catholic” and ‘A. F. Alcock” in the 
‘* Saturday.” I believe, most strongly, that foul prejudice, 
and fouler love of conformity in religion they breathe, 
taint Roman Catholicism to the root. But underground. 
It is scarcely credible two men would dig away the 
earth and reveal such principles. If not for your own 
sake, should you not for our sake, put in your next 
issue a statement that they are authentic ? 

F. C. CONSTABLE. 


[We print this letter, with the writer’s permission, 
and we take the opportunity of stating, not only that we 
believe the correspondence to which he refers to be 
authentic, but that we have received a number of letters 
from me much too violent for publication.—Eb. 
S. R. 


DOG-MUZZLING AND CRUELTY TO DOGS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—I have read with disgust and indignation of the 
chasing and bludgeoning in the Brompton Road of an 
unfortunate collie, whose only crime appears to have 
been that it had lost its muzzle and ran its hardest to 
escape from a noisy crowd. If the man who led this 
rabble had himself been captured and put under restraint 
and the boys at his heels had been dispersed by a 
judicious policeman, the chances are that the poor 
animal would have found its way home and Brompton 
Road would not have been disgraced by an inhuman 
farce. The truth of the matter is that the semi- 
hysterical dog -legislation to which we have been 
treated of iate is beginning to get upon  people’s 
nerves, and the sight of a running dog, instead of 
suggesting a lost master and the need of protection to 
the poor creature till that master is found, conjures up 
wild visions of rabies and sets men acting like so many 
lunatics. ‘‘Muzzle and Slaughter,” started by a 
Government Department, whose raison d’etre is Agri- 
culture, not the management of the dogs of a city, not 
unnaturally culminates in cowardice and cruelty in 
London streets. The moral of the thing is: Get rid of 
the one and you'll be quit of the other.—I am, sir, 
faithfully yours, Frep. E. Pirkis, 

Hon. Treasurer, National Canine Defence. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW: 


Sir,—Will you allow me, a dog-owner and a member 
of the National Canine Defence League, to express the 
deep horror and indignation with which I read, in the 
press of 26 August, of the shameful and cowardly 
murder, in the Brompton Road, of a poor collie who, 
having, presumably, slipped out of his owner's house 
without a muzzle, was pursued by an excited, umreason- 
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ing crowd and ‘‘ felled” and, finally, beaten to death by 
an English ‘‘ gentleman.” What a shocking, disgrace- 
ful affair to take place in the streets of a civilised town!. 
Had the mob of lunatics who chased the unfortunate 
collie paused to consider, they would perhaps have- 
remembered that rabid dogs do not ‘‘run at full speed.” 
The poor animal ‘snapped at” some who tried to. 
catch him; naturally, of course, he did. A dog’s teeth 
are his only means of defence, and this dog was flying 
for his life, flying to escape a dreadful death ; he was in, 
a frenzy of terror, that was all. One would think that 
our dogs, instead of being our best friends and com-. 
panions, were dangerous wild beasts or poisonous. 
vipers, that they are hunted down and _ brutally 
destroyed whenever seen without that useless, cruel 
and shameful instrument of torture the muzzle. Surely 
the people of England have lost their reason! How 
otherwise can we account for their not only enduring, 
but sanctioning, such inhuman treatment of their harm-. 
less dogs, which in the good old days before a Board— 
not of dog-owners, but of Agriculture—undertook to 
“regulate,” ze., muzzle, torture and destroy our dogs,,. 
would not have been tolerated for a moment? The- 
balance of their usually sensible minds has been upset 
by the absurd agitation against that very rare disease 
rabies, which has been created and kept alive by Mr. 
Long’s needless, useless and tyrannical Muzzling Order,. 
the outcome of his ‘‘determined effort to stamp out” a. 
perfectly mythical disease ; which ‘‘ effort” has failed: 
to accomplish its supposed object, but has effectually 
succeeded in spreading throughout the land an un-- 
worthy panic and a cowardly fear of dogs, the reverse: 
of creditable to the English nation, and has resulted im 
indescribable suffering, by muzzling, to inoffensive dogs, 
in atrocious bludgeoning by the police of poor little 
animals found without muzzles, in the wholesale. 
slaughter of countless thousands, and in terrible scenes,. 
alas ! far too common, like that in the Brompton Road.. 
It is enough to make dog-owners, dog-lovers, 
indeed, all humane and right-minded persons, thoroughly 
ashamed of our country and of our legislators. It is 
time for us to return to our sane and reasonable frame- 
of mind, and to put an end to a barbarity which is. 
nothing less than a disgrace to England.—Yours faith-. 
fully, C. A. M. BalLey. 


THE CZAR’S PROPOSAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
30 August, 18908. 


Str,—However admirable may be the personal’ 
motives moving the Emperor of Russia in his sug- 
gestion for a general disarmament, the suggestion, if 
carried out, must raise great danger for England. I 
submit this works out very clearly. 

A condition precedent for general disarmament is that 
Russia, Germany, France, Austria and, perhaps, Italy 
should form a common agreement. England and the 
United States may be neglected. The inflated arma- 
ments of the great European Powers are comparatively 
useless for aggression against England ; they may even 
be said to be a source of weakness in diverting taxation 
from employment in other directions. 

But another condition precedent to any common 
arrangement for disarmament is settlement of pending 
territorial political questions. Of these, the two most 
important are the Eastern question and the question of 
Egypt. Colonial questions, I submit, would not be 
touched, certainly would not be openly touched; for 
the fact, in itself, of European disarmament would 
enable the great Powers, by common agreement or 
otherwise, to pursue more freely and more strongly the 
course they might prefer outside Europe. 

Now in any settlement of the Eastern question 
France would not stand in. But France must have 
her share. Where? In Egypt. The fact that the 
sore of Alsace and Lorraine is not yet healed but 
strengthens this probability. Further, as you, sir, 
possibly know, this question may have been already 
settled between Russia and Germany. 

It is, I believe, now an open secret that only by the 
unexpected was war, not long ago, prevented between 
Russia and England. If the great Powers of Europe 
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‘bloated territorial armies, will not their power for 
aggression or defence be far greater outside Europe ? 
The above line taken is perhaps somewhat Machiavellian, 

and assumes the swamping of sentimental rightness by 
circumstance of personal advantage. 

Take the other view. 

England and the United States will, of course, be 
asked to join the Conference. Assume that this Con- 
ference has nothing behind it. Then for an absolute 
agreement for full international disarmament—of navies? 
—an arrangement must be come to involving practically 
a partition of the whole world. Is this possible? Has 
the time come? And if the Conference meet, honestly 
try and honestly fail, may it not lead to a grouping of 
Europe against England, and perhaps the United ae ? 

F.C. C. 


To the Editor of the SarurpDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—The proposal made by the Czar would have a 
much better chance of being successfully carried out, if 
the first meeting consisted of the Sovereigns and Heads 
of countries only—zot diplomatic delegates. They 
could lay down, and agree to, certain general principles, 
which could subsequently be worked out—e.g. (1) That 
the status guo of each nation should not be affected by 
the Treaty; (2) That the standing army and navy 
should be equally proportionate to the population of 
each country; (3) That an International Arbitration 
Council—consisting of the Prime Minister and Lord 
Chancellor of each country should meet for one month 
annually ; (4) That in cases of disagreement, the decision 
‘should rest with an Imperial Council consisting of the 
Sovereigns and Presidents included in the Treaty, &c. 

Tuos. LAURIE. 


THE FALL OF WOLSELEY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
7 September. 


‘Sir,—The views and sentiments expressed in your 
article ‘‘ The Fall of Wolseley,” published in your issue 
of the 3rd inst., will be endorsed by ninety per cent. of 
the officers and soldiers of the Army. Surely Lord 
Wolseley is already sufficiently unpopular without going 
out of his way to make himself more so. His position 
is indeed an unenviable one. His recent memorandum 
on the language, morals and manners of the barrack- 
room is an insult to our soldiers, and besmirches the 
name of the Army. British soldiers compare favour- 
ably, in regard to the points alluded to by Lord 
Wolseley, with any body of men in civil life of the same 
‘social scale. If Lord Wolseley had gone zncognito 
amongst the hired transport at the Manoeuvres, he 
would, had he kept his ears open, have discovered that 
the language of the barrack-room is as the voice of 
angels compared to that of the foul-mouthed Cockney 
‘carter. 

Perhaps as a remedy for this ‘‘ growing evil,” as Lord 
Wolseley has it, he might suggest to his masters at the 
‘War Office that a certain number of Salvation Army 
captains be attached to every regiment for the purpose 
-of imparting moral and religious instruction. 

There are other things, however, apart from the 
‘morals and manners of the rank and file, to which the 
present Commander-in-Chief might have, with advan- 
tage, turned his attention long ago. The Manceuvres 
have fully demonstrated the feeble administrative powers 
-of our War Department, and Lord Wolseiey, as the 
responsible head of the Army, will have to answer to 
the tax-payer for his share in the military burlesque that 
has just been enacted. 

Our War Office and the Commander-in-Chief have 
been found wanting at the bar of public opinion. The 
army is no more efficient now, as regards organization, 
than it was two and a half years ago, nor has its cost 
decreased ; and jobbery and injustice have been singu- 
larly conspicuous under the present régime in Pall Mall. 

As regards Lord Wolseley’s personality, he has, 
since he came into office, shown himself to be a weak 

man amongst the Civil heads of the War Office, and 
has curled up and invariably come off second best in 
every trial of strength with these red-taped officials. Let 
him take the hint your article clearly throws out to him. 
‘The public, in the first instance, took him at his own 
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valuation; and he has had his chance. Something 
more is wanted than mere military ability for the head 
of the Horse Guards, and that something is the courage 
to combat the constant endeavours of other high 
Government officials to hamper any improvement in 
our military system. Let us hope that your article 
will act as a key-note to the press throughout the 
country.—Yours obediently, A SOLpierR. 


MR. MITCHELL’S “CRIMINAL THEORY.” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Perhaps neither Mr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, in 
his recent article, nor the correspondent whose modesty 
retires into the ablative ‘‘Corpore Sano,” have quite 
realised how very disconcerting a thesis has been pro- 
pounded. Mr. Mitchell, indeed, throws overboard our 
most cherished hopes with surpassing coolness. And 
yet, if what is suggested be true, if one must be either 
healthy and a fool or wise and ricketty, how terribly 
momentous is the choice before us! Till now we went 
our way in peace; there was an admitted perfection 
somewhere—no matter if we did not reach it—at least 
we fell short of a standard. But, in the face of this 
grim dilemma, all is changed. For every self-respecting 
man there is nothing between the bare bodkin and a 
tangled search through the whole field of Ethics to find 
whether one had better be muscular or learned. 

Happily, there is in most men a salutary bias of hope- 
fulness which sturdily refuses to accept a dualism of 
this kind without very convincing proof. Things cannot 
be so awkward as Mr. Mitchell tries to make them out. 
The Spartans were athletic and stupid; the Athenians 
were athletic also and not stupid in the least. It is 
absurd to complain that one cannot be developing one’s 
physique all the time and also do hard brain-work. In 
neither case is the ideal a matter of mere quantity. 
Obviously our standard is not that of the mere book- 
worm ; obviously, also, not that of the mere gymnast. 
Mr. Mitchell gives no information as to the A7nd of 
brain-work that he means, and it may be doubted 
whether he was quite clear on the point in his own 
mind. It has certainly no relevance to urge the ad- 
mitted fact that work, say, for nine hours a day 
at a ‘‘crammer’s,” aggravated, perhaps, by unceasing 
anxiety, will unstring the muscles, fret the nerves, and 
derange the vital functions. 

Mr. Mitchell's personal example, moreover, is scarcely 
conclusive. This passion for nature, these surging 
enthusiasms—what are they, if not the signs of a 
vigorous mind? I doubt whether the splendid animals 
‘vhom he pictures vacuously installed at the breakfast 
table were all so ready to thrill under wsthetic influ- 
ences! Enjoyment of this sort is, in fact, a healthy 
mental function, and deserves to be called ‘‘ brain- 
work” no less than the tabulation of crabbed facts. 
And what evidence have we that the mental lassitude 
which he ascribes to the baneful workings of ozone is 
anything more than a wandering of the attention to 
ideas more immediately enticing? Mr. Mitchell should 
try for ten minutes longer before he throws his books 
aside—that is, if he really thinks he ought to read so 
much. 

Grant that blood is wanted for the brain and may be 
diverted to the muscles, what then? One might as 
well complain that it is impossible to fence and box at 
the same time, or divide one’s mind between chess and 
whist. Von omnia possumus omnes. As for Chatterton 
and his like, they o’er informed their tenements of clay 
by following the principle of the division of labour too 
far. Darwin’s loss of all feeling for poetry is exactly 
parallel to his more purely physical infirmities. 

What is wanted is a healthy s¢a¢e of the body, and a 
healthy sate of the mind. To bea respectable member 
of society, fit to talk to, capable of enjoying music, 
poetry, philosophy, a man need not be the enemy of his 
body. It is little short of a crime to preach such a 
doctrine without evidence, and so to confirm alike the 
stupid athlete and the dyspeptic pedant in their lament- 
able heresies. Even if the fevered and restless working 
of the brain of genius tends to loosen the physical 
harmony, it is ludicrous to infer from this that one 
must disorganise the body before one can understand 
the productions of genius. Surely it is beyond question 
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that our thoughts draw speed and fire from the clean I only intended to cite it as the authority for the state- 
ment that the speech was made at that date by the- 


rush of the blood. And so I console myself. 
H. F. 


THE MONTSERRAT RIOTS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—With reference to the recent trial and acquittal 
at Antigua of the eighty-two so-called Montserrat 
Rioters—which trial lasted four days—I beg leave to 
call the attention of your readers to the following 
passage in the Judge’s summing up, as reported in the 
‘* Montserrat Herald” of the 13th ult., which arrived on 
the 1st inst. 

‘*He (the learned Judge) referred to the evidence of 
Mr. Commissioner Baynes and Inspector Learmonth as 
‘very extraordinary,’ for they said ‘no rifles were 
fired at all, and that the police disappeared as soon as 
the order was given to fire.’ But such evidence was 
flatly contradicted by Sergeant Bayley, who was an old 
and respected member of the police force, and who said, 
‘I fired ;’ and he was inclined to believe every word 
spoken by Bayley, whose evidence was corroborated by 
Dr. Duke, and the fact was that five men were shot by 
buckshot. The bullets, the learned Judge said, must 
have required some propelling power, and he doubted 
not that that power was the powder from the Police 
rifles. The police ran, but their gallant inspector ran, 
too; in a moment he had been transformed into a dis- 
solving view and disappeared. The police could not be 
blamed for following the example of their superior 
officer ; and it was fortunate that they did do so, or the 
result would have been fearful. Bayley had shot five, 
and if the other armed police had done as well as he, 
twenty-five persons in a crowd comprised of men, 
women and children would have been wounded, which 
would have been an awful thing. If any of them were 
killed, somebody would have been responsible, for the 
order to fire was given.” 

The above are the views expressed in Court by the 
learned Judge, Sir Thomas Henry Wrenfordsley, Chief 
Justice of Antigua, who tried the case, and who refused 
to believe Mr. Commissioner Baynes and Inspector- 
General Learmonth on their oath, and who characterises 
their evidence as ‘‘ very extraordinary.” 

The ‘‘ Montserrat Herald” of the 13th ult. goes on to 
say : 

‘*Sir Francis Fleming is deserving of severe censure 
in the whole matter. Had he possessed tne necessary 
force of character, and had he been a prudent adminis- 
trator, he would have suspended Captain Learmonth 
and Mr. Commissioner Baynes pro fempore after the 
riot ; so many unnecessary and indiscriminate, as well 
as spiteful, arrests would then never have been made, 
such fuss and unnecessary expenditure and cruelty 
would not have marked the proceedings, and the 
Government of the Leeward Islands would not have 
shared so much shame, ignominy and contempt.”—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HENEAGE, 
Representing the West Indian and Demerara 
Editors. 


MAJOR HUME AND ‘“ TEMPLE BAR.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
1 September, 1808. 


Sir,—On the 13th August there appeared in your 
** Review” a letter from Major Hume respecting an 
article of mine in ‘‘ Temple Bar” on Endymion Porter. 
I was absent from town, and at a distance from neces- 
sary books, when the letter appeared, or I should have 
written on the subject sooner. 

In that article 1 mentioned an important speech as 
having been made in the year 1603 by the third Count of 
Olivares (afterwards the famous ‘‘ Count-Duke”’), and I 
referred to Major Hume’s ‘‘ Sir Walter Ralegh” as my 
authority. Major Hume in his letter states that nothing 
he has written bears out this reference, and that the 
speech in question was made by the second Count, the 
father of the ‘‘ Count-Duke.” I write to express my 
regret that my reference to Major Hume’s book was so 
worded as not to show—what was really the fact—that 


person who was then Count of Olivares. I had inde- 
pendent and, as far as I knew, uncontradicted authority 
for holding that the second Count died in 1599, and J 
therefore took the statement as to the speech made in 
1603 as referring by necessary implication to the third 
Count, but I see that the form of my reference unfor- 
tunately appears to make Major Hume responsible for 
this implication, as well as for the fact which he actually 
stated. 

On the question of historical fact I dare say that 
Major Hume is right and that the second Count was 
still living and active in 1603; but, if so, it is very 
remarkable that the date of his death should be stated’ 
by so many authorities—by all, indeed, as far as I have 
found, who state it at all—as 1599. This is given as 
the probable date in Woodward and Cate’s ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Chronology ” (1872), and as the actual date, 
without suggestion of a doubt, in the ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Biographie Générale” (edited by Hoefer) vol. xxxviii. 
(1862), in Oettinger’s ‘‘ Moniteur des Dates,” vol. ii. of 


Supplement (1880), and in Phillips’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 


Biographical Reference ” (1889).—Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE SERRELL. 


VACCINATION IN JAPAN. 


To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


31 August, 1898. 


Sir,—The allusion to vaccination in the ‘‘ Saturday: 
Review” of 27 August induces me to refer to the 
above-named subject. In the ‘‘ Deutsche Medizinische 
Wochenschrift” for 19 November, 1896, Dr. Georg 
Heimann, of Berlin, publishes a striking paper, dealing 
with the statistical result of the Japanese Compulsory 
Vaccination Act of 1874. The results published in the 
‘* British Medical Journal” of 2 July, 1898, in the 
article on ‘‘ Smallpox and Vaccination in Germany,” 
contrast singularly with those of Japan. This contrast 
is all the more striking because compulsory vaccination 
has been in force with equal vigour in both countries for 
the same length of time. It would be well to publish 
both articles side by side, that one might see the extra- 
ordinary discrepancies which exist in these reports: 
Whereas the German system of vaccination is said by 
ill-informed vaccinists to have extirpated smallpox, 
Japanese vaccination, so far from acting as a deterrent 
to the scourge, actually increases its ravages. The 
following statistical table will speak for itself. 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF SMALLPOX IN JAPAN. 


Cc. f : 

Ordinary | Extra- 

Year.| Vaccina- | ordinary | Total §s 
tion. | 

ao 


tion. Fatal. | Total. | 
| | | 
1886 4,5515235 1,291,212 5,842,447 18,676 739337 25°4 
1887 ' 3,066,466 1,368,083 4,434,549) 9,967|39,779 24°8 
1888 2,295,988 634,251 2,930,239 853] 4,052 21°0 
1889 1,843,948} 126,344 1,970,292 328] 1,324 24°7 
1890 |1,937,;959| 47,621 1,985,580 25 
1891 | 2,170,194 54,597 2,224,791 721| 3,608 19.9 
1892 | 3,988,761 |2,097,711 6,086,472| 8,409|33,779 24°8 


The relation between the increased vaccination and 
the total number of cases of smallpox in the years 1886, 
1887, 1892 cannot but strike the attention of the most 
casual reader. In those years where the operations 
were fewest the plague was lowest, while the outbreaks 
seemed to coincide with increase in vaccination. There 
is no question of barbarism here. The Japanese are a 
modern nation, and their institutions are modelled on 
the latest European pattern. Whilst evidence for 
vaccination is so opposed to experience, surely the truest 
wisdom would be to wait and watch. ‘‘ Erst wagen 
daine wagen.” ‘‘ First weigh then wager.” But let us 
weigh we//.—Yours obediently, INVESTIGATOR. 


10 September, 1898- 
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REVIEWS. 
A NOVEL AND A DEDICATION. 


Duchesse Bleue.” Par Paul Bourget. Paris: 
Lemerre. 


| violence of public movements in France has 
been so great this year as to produce a pheno- 
menal scarcity in literary productions. In such a 
barren season, therefore, the fecundity of M. Paul 
Bourget is remarkable. ‘‘La Duchesse Bleue” is the 
third volume which he has published this year, and it is 
one of the most solid and elaborate of his novels. But 
it is not quite new, although it is now given to the 
public for the first time in book form. Five years ago, 
if we remember right, the ‘Journal?’ applied to 
M. Bourget in great haste for a new novel, and he 
wrote, somewhat in a hurry and for that special pur- 
pose, a story called ‘‘ Trois Ames d’Artistes.” He was 
dissatisfied with it, and left it there in the lost columns 
of a daily newspaper, from which he has now redeemed 
it, taking the opportunity to revise, adapt and indeed 
rewrite it as ‘‘ La Duchesse Bleue.” We are not sure 
that this is ever a very fortunate method of producing a 
book, and, although the novel before us bears trace of 
extraordinary care and fastidious correction, it lacks 
that spontaneity which comes with work which has 
been run on right lines from its very inception. ‘La 
Duchesse Bleue,” let us admit at once, is not M. Bour- 
get’s masterpiece. 

But it possesses a dedication, which is something of 
a literary event. The dedications of M. Bourget have 
always been a curious feature of his work. They are 
often, as in the present case, essays of some length and 
seriousness; they frequently develop a theory or a 
philosophy of the ingenious writer’s. On principle, we 
are adverse to such prefatory disquisitions. If an 
author, long after the date of original publication, likes 
to gossip to us about the mode in which the plot and 
place commended themselves to him, we are well 
pleased to listen. But to open a new novel, and to find 
that a critical or metaphysical essay divides us from the 
tale, is not, to our mind, a happy discovery. It tends 
to destroy the illusion; it is, in its distinguished way, 
of the same order of obstacle as the ‘‘ this is a fact” of 
the very clumsy narrator. We begin by passing under 
a cold shower of scepticism ; the effort to believe in the 
story is vastly increased. The dedicatory prefaces of 
M. Bourget are peculiarly disillusioning. He talks in 
them so much about the craftsman and the artist, so 
much about methods and forms, in short, he takes the 
music-box to pieces before us so resolutely, that we 
start with a sense of artificiality. Even in these com- 
plex days, we like to pretend that we are sitting in a 
ring around the story-teller, under the hawthorn-tree, 
and that when he says ‘‘ There was, once upon a time,” 
once upon a time there was. 

In the case before us we are, as usual, of opinion 
that the ‘‘ dedication ” is no help to the reader in giving 
him faith in the incidents about to be related to him, 
but it forms in itself an agreeable and suggestive piece 
of literature. It is addressed to Madame Matilde 
Serao, the Neapolitan novelist, whose astonishing ‘‘ Le 
Pays de Cocagne,” by the way, has been excellently 
translated out of the Italian by Madame Paul Bourget. 
M. Bourget has been reading this brilliant book, and 
he has felt, once more, what a chasm divides the 
crowded and animated scenes of Madame Serao from 
his own limited studies of psychological problems. 
Accordingly he writes a long letter to explain this to 
Madame Serao, and to remind her that in the house of the 
novel there are many chambers. The great central hall, 
no doubt, is that occupied by herself and Balzac, Zola 
and Tolstoi—and, we may add, by Fielding and Dickens 
—where an eager creative energy sets on their feet and 
spurs to concerted action personages of every kind, 
in hundreds at a time. This prodigious power to crowd 
the canvas with figures belongs to Madame Serao alone 
among the living novelists of Italy. One has only to re- 
collect how entirely it is wanting to Gabriele d’Anunzio. 
It is a gift not to be despised; it suggests a virility of 
intellect and a breadth of sympathy which are rewarded 
by a direct influence over a wide circle of readers. The 
success of such novels, in the hands of a great artist, 
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is not problematical, because they possess, obviously 
and beyond contradiction, what M. Bourget calls ‘‘le 
coloris de la vie en mouvement.” 

If, however, this kind of scene-painting were the 
only species of fiction permitted there are many novelists 
who could never earn their daily bread, and M. Bourget 
is one of them. Accordingly his flattering address to 
Madame Serao is merely the prelude to an ingenious 
apology for the painting of sentiments and emotions, 
for the novel of analysis, and, in short, for the two 
inches square of ivory to which Jane Austen so modestly 
confined herself. In the course of his essay M. Bourget 
pauses to express his warm admiration of Mr. Henry 
James, whom he takes as the first living exponent of 
this peculiarly intense and vivid manner of contemplat- 
ing, as through a microscope, the movement of intel- 
lectual life. This introduction of the name of Mr. 
Henry James is the more interesting to ourselves in 
that we ventured to point out in these columns, a year 
or two ago, the fact that the style and attitude of M. 
Bourget were undergoing a transition which, if it were 
possible to conceive of a French writer being influenced 
by an Anglo-Saxon contemporary, would point to a de- 
liberate study of Mr. James’s manner. M. Bourget, 
in the dedication to ‘‘ La Duchesse Bleue,” practically 
confesses that we were correct in what seemed our 
almost daring conjecture. He names Mr. James’s 
volume called ‘‘ Terminations” as the model which he 
has placed before himself in his recent treatment of 
problems of artistic psychology. " 

The original name of the story before us was ‘‘ Trois 
Ames d’Artistes,” as we have already said. M. Bourget 
explains that, on reflection, he thought this too ambi- 
tious a title. It was at least descriptive, whereas ‘‘ La 
Duchesse Bleue” suggests nothing; it proves upon 
examination to be the nickname of a part in a play in 
which the heroine made a success. M. Bourget has 
portrayed in this book three artistic temperaments set 
side by side. These are respectively those of a novelist 
and dramatist, an actress and a painter, and he has 
shown these three persons to us in a mutual crisis of 
tragical passion. Jacques Moran. the dramatist, has 
a play being acted, for the principal ré/e in which a 
charming little actress, with a Botticelli face, Camille 
Favier, makes a great success; the painter is Vincent 
La Croix, who tells the story. Moran is adored by 
Camille, but deserts her for a woman of fashion, 
Madame de Bonnivet, while Vincent, worked upon by 
his generous indignation at this treatment, fails to 
perceive through three hundred pages that he himself 
loves Camille, and might be loved in return. The 
plot is no more complicated than this, and we confess 
that it requires some respect for M. Bourget and some 
enthusiasm for the processes of the psychological novel 
to carry us through so long a book attached to so 
slender a thread of plot. 

Moran and Camille are entirely successful in life, 
Vincent La Croix is a failure in everything he touches ; 
and the object of ‘‘ La Duchesse Bleue” seems to be 
to distinguish between the one race of artists which 
translates marvellously without itself experiencing, 
and the other race which experiences without being 
able to translate. For a phrase to say on the boards, 
for a sentence to write in a book, the former class 
would sell their father or their mother. 

The moral of ‘‘La Duchesse Bleue,” in a nutshell, 
is that if we wish to keep our hearts tender and 
fresh, we must be content to be ourselves mediocre 
and obscure. The thesis is a not unfamiliar one. It 


occurred to the fiery spirit of Elizabeth Browning, 


while she watched the great god Pan, down by the 
reeds in the river, ‘‘draw out the pith like the heart 
of a man.” In the hypothesis of the French novelist, 
a love, a hatred, a joy, a sorrow, is to the really 
successful artist nothing more than so much manured 
earth out of which he can force the flower of his 
talent, that blossom of delicacy and passion, to perfect 
which he will not hesitate for a moment to kill in 
himself every true delicacy and every living emotion. 
It is not a pleasant theory, and the ugliness of it 
may help us who form the vast majority of men and 
women to bear with fortitude the mortifying fact that 
we were not born to be genjuses. But we think that 
M. Bourget makes a mistake in attributing this pecu- 
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liarly inhuman hardness of heart exclusively to the 
artist of the highest class. We are afraid that our 
experience has led us to observe the vanity—which is 
really at the root of this moral deformity—in those 
who have nothing of genius in their nature except its 
fretfulness and its ferocity. 


IMPERIALISM. 


Imperialism.” By C. de Thierry. With an Intro- 
duction by W. E. Henley. London: Duckworth. 


“Tes is no imposing volume. It scarcely comes 
within the designation of a book at all ; it is rather 
an essay or, to be quite accurate, two essays; for Mr. 
Henley’s introduction, though very short, yet’merits the 
title. Within the neat cover of this booklet is no array 
of facts and figures to stimulate the readers’ imagination 
or aggravate his temper ; its purpose is rather to arrest 
attention by presenting in brief the case for Imperialism 
and the history of Imperialism, both viewed from the 


-higher patriotic, rather than from the politico-com- 


mercial standpoint. It is a sermon rather than a 
lecture. 

Mr. Henley’s ‘‘advertisement” necessarily commands 
first attention. It is the special literary gift of Mr. 
Henley to find the apt word, the terse phrase, which 
nails down in a line the thought which other writers 
labour through pages to express. Of manifestations 
of this gift the pages before us are full—from the 
opening description of the little England period as the 
‘* years in which the blind were content to be led by the 
insane,” to his description of the new birth in the 
sentence, ‘‘ We have found our lost selves, and we 
have found our lost—or well-nigh lost—Colonies.”’ 

M. de Thierry’s essay, though dealing with principles 
—castigating the old, arguing eloquently for the new— 
is nevertheless much occupied with personalities. Ap- 
propriately the first personage brought in to illustrate 
the argument is the Queen herself. Here the author 
makes a point which we are prone to lose sight of, 
namely, that the Throne is now the sole nexus binding 
the British Empire, the only constitutional element which 
the mother country and the self-governing Colonies have 
in common. With our democratic elections and our 
government by Cabinet, even the most loyal subjects of 
the Queen in England have got into the habit of leaving 
the Crown out of their political calculations: put 
bluntly, the Sovereign has, in their view, become a 
mere figure-head of the ship of State, and no more 
directs the nation’s course than does a figure -head 
the ship. It is not altogether a true view; but let 
it pass. The Queen’s power shows forth chiefly else- 
where. It is safe to affirm that without the Throne 
there would be no Empire. To the British Parliament 
the Colonies are indifferent, and owe no allegiance. 
Pending the Federation of the future, the sole bond 
which unites them with the Mother country is devotion 
to the Queen-Empress. The extreme champions of 
Little Englandism in the middie years of the century 
who desired to abolish the Crown as well as the 
Colonies were truer to their creed (though doubtless 
unconsciously) than the others, who were graciously 
willing to allow the effete monarchical system to live 
harmlessly on. Had the Republicans triumphed in 
their endeavours to break up the Throne, it is difficult 
to see how there could have been any Empire to-day. 
It seems strange, yet it is the fact, that on the shoulders 
of an aged lady lies the very existence cf the greatest 
Empire the world has ever seen. 

A refreshing part of this little volume are the pages 
devoted to Mr. Gladstone. When the news came of 
his death, the nation did right to pay respectful 
homage at the grave-side of a man who for so many 

ears had led either the Government, or—only a 
ess important office—the Government's Opposition. 
The most bitter opponents of Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
rightly for once refrained from criticism of that policy 
at the mention of its author’s name. But now that the 
great State funeral has become a matter of history, 
and the eulogies on England’s most prominent politician 
have all been pronounced, and mostly forgotten, one is 
prompted to inquire whether the whole business was 
not alittle over-done, and whether the English nation— 


perhaps the most sentimental nation in the world—did 
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not permit its laudabie sentiment somewhat to run 
away with its sober judgment. Anyhow, it is time 
now to say of Mr. Gladstone that, though he may have 
been a great man and a great politician anda great 
rhetorician, he was certaialy not a great statesman, and 
the Empire owes him no thanks for his leadership, 
This the author of ‘‘ Imperialism” says in no measured 
terms. The England of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century is ‘‘the England of Mr. Gladstone, Earl 
Granville and Sir William Harcourt : the England, that 
is, which returned a Minister to Parliament who had 
broken the most sacred pledges given to British and 
native subjects in the Transvaal, lowered the national 
repute in every corner of the globe, and betrayed to 
death the most chivalrous soldier of the nineteenth 
century.” And particular stress is laid upon the 
contrasting sentiments felt by Colonials towards Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield. They knew the 
former, says M. de Thierry, ‘‘as an enemy to the 
Empire before the flower of the Liberal Party saw in 
him an enemy to the Union,” while to the latter they 
never tired of doing honour. 

In addition to criticisms upon men, ‘‘ Imperialism” is 
full of passages demonstrating the contrast between the 
Colonial and Home democracies. And here the author 
does good service ; for it is of importance for English- 
men to know that Colonial democracy and English 
Liberalism, instead of being synonymous, are wide as 
the poles asunder. The most socialistic democrat in 
New Zealand is as sound an Imperialist as the most 
ardent Tory in the Carlton Club. As the author says, 
“*The Little Englander flourishes only in the belly of the 
body politic; he is absolutely unknown in the giant 
members.” 


THE LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN. 


‘* Through Persia on a Side-Saddle.” By Ella C. Sykes. 
London: Innes. 


ISS ELLA C. SYKES was fortunate enough to be 
able to gratify the desire for Eastern travel, 
which, she says, possessed her after reading ‘‘ Eéthen,” 
owing to the fact that her brother, Captain Molesworth 
Sykes, was asked by the Foreign Office to found a 
consulate in the Persian districts of Kerman and Balu- 
chistan. It was an adventurous journey for a lady to 
undertake. The red line which marks her route on the 
map at the end of her book extends from Baku, on the 
western shore of the Caspian, through the whole length 
of Persia to the Baluchistan frontier, Kelat and Quetta, 
to the Indus, and from Karachi by sea up the Persian 
Gulf to Busrah. Everywhere throughout this long 
journey our authoress kept her eyes open, and brought 
to bear considerable powers of description, with the 
result that she has produced a pleasantly-written record 
of experiences in the ‘‘ Land of the Lion and the Sun.” 
It is not a country, she says, which recommends itself 
to the ordinary globe-trotter who is insatiable in the 
matter of ‘‘sights.”” Teheran is modern ; there is little 
to admire in the old royal city of Kasvin; even in 
Ispahan it is difficult to conjure up a clear picture of its 
magnificence in the days of Shah Abbas. The best 
specimens of Persian art are to be found in India, 
where Persian taste reigns supreme, Persian literature 
is studied, and the Persian language spoken in polite 
circles. The reason ef this, Miss Sykes thinks, may 
be that Persia was always an essentially poor country, 
and that the national predilection for mud as a building 
material is not conducive to fine or enduring archi- 
tecture, however beautiful may be the tiles with which 
it is covered. Kerman was sacked by Omar, Jenghiz 
Khan, Timur and Nadir Shah, and in 1794 Agha 
Muhammed Khan, the founder of the present Kajar 
dynasty, after almost entirely demolishing the city, 
refused to withdraw his troops until he had received 
as a gift 20,000 pairs of human eyes. 

It is not surprising therefore to know that Kerman 
never recovered its ancient prosperity. Captain Sykes 
would not allow his sister to go within the walls, as the 
populace had never seen an Englishwoman. However, 
they made their home at the Consulate for many 
months, happy months for our authoress, whose health 
never failed and whose spirits never flagged. ‘‘It used 
to make me laugh,” she says, ‘‘ when I received letters 
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from friends who pitied me being ‘in exile’ as they 
imagined, and to whom the facts of my being two 
hundred miles from my nearest European neighbours 
seemed quite appalling. They little knew that I was 
passing through some of the happiest months of my 
whole existence, although I must confess there are not 
many women with whom the Persian climate agrees as 
it did with me. I revelled in the perpetual sunshine, 
which I had never before enjoyed to the full, and was 
absolutely content.” 

From Kerman the party journeyed over the desert 
to Kuhak on the Baluchistan frontier, and there the 
work of the Frontier Commission under Colonel Hol- 
dich began the work of delimitation between Persian 
and British Baluchistan, left unsettled during the Gold- 
smid Mission. This being done, Captain and Miss 
Sykes went on to Quetta with the English members of the 
Commission. After a short stay at Simla Captain Sykes 
received orders to go to Karun valley, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and inquire into matters connected with 
British commerce and recent outrages on Europeans in 
that part of the world. Our authoress landed at the 
interesting island of Bahrein, which Sir Edward Durand 
and Mr. Theodore Bent have agreed in regarding as 
the cradle of the Phoenician race. ‘‘ In the interior of 
the island is a huge necropolis, and when they opened 
some of the double-chambered tombs they found frag- 
ments of carved and inscribed ivory, besides other relics, 
most certainly of Phoenician workmanship.” After re- 
turning to Karachi, and thence taking ship round by 
Aden, Brindisi and Constantinople, the adventurous 
brother and sister went back to Teheran in Persia, 
Then finally they came home vid Sofia, Vienna and 
Paris. The closing pages of the narrative of these 
extensive journeys proves the author to be a born 
traveller, one in whom the Wanderlust is probably in- 
curable. ‘‘I wake up,” she says, ‘‘morning after 
morning to the soft greys and greens and blues of an 
English landscape. I miss the glow of the floods of 
sunshine that were wont to pour into my room in 
Persia. . . . . It was the sun that made it a keen joy 
merely to be alive, and its glorious light is what I miss 
more than all in my native land.” 


THE BOOK OF THE HERRING. 


‘* Naturgeschichte des Herings.” Von Professor Dr. 
F. Heincke. Teil I. (2 vols.). Berlin: Salle. 


peas our inglorious tenure of Heligoland that 
dwindling rock provided nothing more notable 
than a fine-weather outlet for the cockney tripper whose 
narrow bosom swelled with the instinct of empire and 
who, the qualms of travel once over, could afford to strut 
and vulgarise among the ‘‘ quaint” natives. Germany, 
however, acquired this dot in the North Sea for better 
purpose, and the first act of the new government was 
characteristic. It established a biological institution, 
not perhaps equal to Dohrn’s aquarium at Naples, but 
capable at any rate of doing useful work. Nor were 
the authorities less happy in their choice of director, 
for Dr. Heincke had already shown himself a careful 
and trustworthy exponent of marine biological lore, 
and we have even some recollection of his name among 
the witnesses that gave evidence before our own last 
Parliamentary Committee on the Sea-fisheries. There- 
fore it is no surprise to us that he should, comparatively 
soon after his appointment to this important post, have 
embodied some of the results of his labours in a worthy 
volume; nor is it remarkable that his choice should have 
fallen on the herring—most important of our food fishes, 
most mysterious in its life-history, most conspicuous in 
the waters that bound the author’s official residence. 
We have some hesitation, pending the promised 
sequel, in offering more than the merest indication of 
the results embodied in this first instalment and of the 
methods by which they have been reached; but there 
need be no diffidence in pronouncing it to be the most 
complete and accurate treatise that has ever yet appeared 
on any of our food fishes, immeasurably in advance of 
anything yet published in this country, if not indeed 
of such works in the author’s bibliography as are known 
to us. 
Briefly Dr. Heincke sets himself the somewhat 
appalling task of solving the dark secrets of the growth 
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of herring under various conditions, of the time and 
method of spawning and development of the egg, of the 
feeding, migrations and present distribution. The 
accurate differentiating between the genuine race and 
the local form is in itself a business that might well 
have discouraged a less ardent student. Some of this 
volume is, it must be granted, historical and critical. Dr. 
Heincke criticises, favourably or otherwise, the con- 
clusions of Ewart, Smith, Matthews, Petersen and other 
students of the mystic herring. Much, again, is severely 
technical, particularly the dimension-tables that accom- 
pany the plates. But the less devoted reader may glean 
from the historic and the abstruse a sheaf of interesting 
information on the herring and the sprat, and the author 
is sufficiently intelligible to the unscientific on the 
subject of the herring’s food, enemies and breeding. It 
is matter for regret that this first volume ends, on the 
principle of the sensational serial, at a most interesting 
stage of the investigations, to wit, the character-varia- 
tions arising out of alteration in diet. 

Of the work as a whole we shall have something 
further to say on its completion. Meanwhile we find 
satisfaction in speaking in the highest terms of this 
volume, and in according unstinted praise not alone to 
the masterly treatment of the subject—that was to be 
expected—but to the spirit of modesty which offers so 
agreeable a contrast to the not diffident tone of certain 
home productions. 


A JUBILEE VOLUME ON PAINTING. 


“The Art of Painting in the Queen’s Reign.” By 
A. G. Temple. London: Chapman. 


‘THIS is a large volume with seventy-seven repro- 
ductions of pictures and a great deal of text by 
the director of the Guildhall Art Gallery. We owe so 
much to Mr. Temple’s efforts in recent years in giving 
us another look at pictures, especially Preraphaelite 
pictures, that had not been seen in exhibitions recently, 
that we should not like to deal unkindly with the book 
in which he rambles among the painters of the reign. 
Indeed, his account of them, long and without trace of 
perspective as it is, becomes at times amusing; for the 
subject, the technique, the measurement, the price of 
pictures jostle one another in broken-winded sentences, 
with a faint charming fatuity. You seem to see the author 
treading with rapt gaze the halls of a Tate, an Aird, a 
McCulloch, and scattering as he goes respectful breath- 
less exclamations: ‘‘Ah, sir, that is indeed a Dicksee ! 
And that O’Neill, now—fetched so many guineas at 
such-and-such a sale. Vicat Cole, too. No one has 
made more impress with regard to landscape. May I 
take the measurements of this gem of a MacWhirter ? 
....” He says of a Rossetti, ‘‘ This is a clever and 
correct drawing.” Of Leighton we read, ‘‘He had 
taken with enthusiasm the favourite theme of Francesca 
da Rimini, and when he was twenty-eight had found his 
subject in ‘Romeo and Juliet’ (44 x 68, 1858).’’ Of the 
‘“‘Summer Moon”: ‘‘The painting of the raiment of 
the two sleeping women is of a nature to suggest 
the inquiry as to how it was done.” And again, 
‘*What stillness ! broken only by the loud-singing bird 
that haunts the thicket of pomegranate, and exalted by 
the accomplished portrayal of the hands and feet, the 
modelling of which, more particularly of the two hands 
that lie one within the other, far from suggesting any 


laboured effort, point to that command and ease 


to which his studious application had brought him.” 
One questions vaguely whether this sentence has had 
a verb, but life is too short to turn back and resolve 
the doubt: it is enough to be exalted by its accom- 
plished portrayal. Then there is the ‘St. Cecilia” 
of Mr. Waterhouse, in which he has ‘‘ taken a more 
broadened view than Rossetti took.” ‘‘ This picture 
became Mr. McCulloch’s before it left the painter’s 
studio, and now adorns the dining-room of that well- 
known patron’s newly-erected house.” All that we 
still long to know after this are the measurements 
of Mr. McCulloch. Then there is Mr. Leader ‘‘ court- 
ing” the ‘‘ difficult effect of the sunset on rich brown 
agricultural land” (46x81). Then there is Alfred 
East, ‘‘formerly of Glasgow,” who ‘‘ works from, a 


standpoint of his own;” but so do fifty other gentle-- 
men; indeed, so many ‘‘ standpoints” are taken up- 
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that uncommonly little view must be left for any one of 
them. One of the standpoints is Mr. Whistler’s, and 
this is how Mr. Temple, coasting round the subject with 
some nervousness, intimates that Mr. Whistler has 
followers: ‘‘Among English painters several able men, 
but not many, with here and there unquestionable 
evidence of genius, and among Scotchmen others, 
known chiefly by the group who have identified them- 
selves with Glasgow, have fallen into the range of those 
whose natural proclivities have led them to express 
themselves in this particular way.” This is really 
brilliantly vague and cautious; but caution deserts 
Mr. Temple as he flounders on. ‘‘ Examined tech- 
nically, his work may not, at first glance, be satisfying, 
at any rate, to the generality of persons, but it must be 
regarded entirely in conjunction with an appreciative 
acceptance of the mental strivings of the artist, for its 
merit lies not in the technical management of the 
colours, but in the mental vision that controls them, 
and that, indeed, without much need of technicalities.” 
One can picture the gasp with which Mr. Temple must 
have finished that sentence, and how, as he wiped his 
brow, he must have asked himself, There, will that do ; 
can he possibly object to that? But enough! Peace 
be with Mr. Temple. No man but a reviewer will 
attempt to read the book. Others will look at the 
pictures, or, caught by a name here and there, will 
moralise on reputations dead or already dusty, on men 
who have had their spark of imperfect inspiration or 
accomplishment like Alfred Goodwin, and John Philip 
or John Pettie, all illustrated here; on the one or two 
shining examples of talent which in the end will sur- 
vive, iike Cecil Lawson, to name the least acknow- 
ledged; and on the extraordinary vulgarity of the 
general spectacle. It may be noted, moreover, in 
these pages that the provincial galleries, among all 
manner of promiscuous purchases, have secured a re- 
markable number of the works of the Preraphaelites. 
Birmingham is particularly well off in this respect. 


FICTION. 


‘* The Wheel of God.” By George Egerton. London: 
Richards. 


‘k- collection of disconnected jottings, which should 
display the life-history of George Egerton’s heroine, 
falls into three parts. There are, first, impressions of 
a childhood spent in Dublin—descriptions of errands 
on which the child was sent, suggestions of various 
persons who passed before the child’s vision, and 
glimpses of her own father, a charming, irresponsible, 
penniless officer. The second portion deals with Mary 
Desmond's independent life in New York and London; 
it is almost entirely composed of studies of the other 
women she meets in boarding-houses. The last chapters 
are concerned with the emptiness and suffering of her 
life with her second husband, a worthless young doctor. 
We have a strong conviction that her life with her first 
husband, the adventurer, would have proved more 
interesting to contemplate; but the author only men- 
tions this husband with the briefest suggestions as to 
his character. The various passages in each of the 
three parts are quite disconnected; and the three 
parts are in no perceivable way interdependent. One 
incident does not lead to another, and the characters 
sketched do not combine together to make any sort of 
action; they have nothing to do with one another, and, 
as often as not, nothing to do with Mary Desmond. 
“*The Wheel of God” is, in this respect, much like the 
appearance of most persons’ lives. 

Since the author of ‘*The Wheel of God” has 
‘chosen to tell no story, it would hardly be pertinent 
to remark on the charm a story has for the reader 
who follows it; but here are two ways in which 
the possession of a story may prove advantageous 
‘from the author’s point of view. <A story increases 
the value of whatever incident and characterisation 
‘the novelist has at his command—he that would set 
down his incidents and his characters disjointedly, 
foregoing the increase that comes when they are played 
off against one another in the pursuit of a certain 
object, must have a very great respect for the ob- 
servations of life that he has made. In the second 
lace, the novelist possesses in a story to tell some 
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criterion by which he may judge what out of his fund of 
observations he is to set down. His incidents have to 
undergo a certain scrutiny that passes unopposed only 
such as contribute something to the telling of his story 
—there is a struggle over those that do not, a salutary 
struggle. The author of ‘‘The Wheel of God” is 
under no such control; she has left herself free to set 
down anything from her experience that comes into her 
head, presuming only that any observations which have 
interested her will interest others. The presumption 
would have been justifiable if what she wrote were the 
result of an observation impersonally interested. The 
interest which an egoist feels in describing his dreams, 
or the queer sensations he experiences on waking in the 
morning, is not the sort of interested observation that 
is fruitful of good fiction, and it can only be this sort of 
observation that makes George Egerton say of her 
heroine, ‘‘ Funny, whenever she was hungry she could 
smell beef-steak and tomatoes. She could see them, 
and yet when she had to walk over a grating at a 
restaurant the hot smell of the cooking almost made 
her retch.” It is an impression that reveals nothing, 
has no connexion with anything that has been said 
before or anything that follows—just a crude experience 
thrown at our heads, of no interest to any one who 
cannot answer back, ‘‘ Very funny; but / always 
feel. ...” The four lines quoted will suggest the 
character of George Egerton’s novel better than a 
column of description. Even the exclamatory adjective 
which heralds the observation is characteristic. The 
author, who has not the distinguishing sense, the 
taste, to reject, of her own accord, such meaningless 
passages, is, surely, the last person who should dispense 
with the salutary control imposed by the possession of 
a definite story to tell. Nor do her more important 
observations reveal her as the artist who can afford 
to forego the advantages of a story. Mary Desmond, 
for instance, looks at herself in the glass by moonlight 
and grows pitiful over the beauty that is being wasted 
for the lack of that love which is, as it were, its only 
justification. The incident is not placed anywhere, 
gains nothing therefore from the detached observations 
that precede and follow it. And it has not been ‘‘ done” 
in any sort of way; the author is merely informing us 
of the fact that a woman feels like that at times, and it 
will be information to no single reader of ‘‘ The Wheel 
of God.” We all know at least as much as that—it has 
no value even as a ‘‘human document.” The posses- 
sion of a story would have compelled the author to 
reject the beef-steak, and might have given poignancy 
to the scene of the pitiful reflection in the looking-glass 
—since the author is not capable of presenting it so that 
it can stand alone. The first four chapters, containing 
scenes from Mary Desmond’s childhood, are less un- 
satisfactory. After a long interval, experiences fall into 
a becoming light; time plays something of the artist 
with every man’s childhood. In the middle portion of 
the book there are chapters during which Mary Desmond 
becomes little more than a peg on which to hang studies 
of women she meets in boarding-houses. The disap- 
pearance of the chief figure is a mistake that would 
have been of small consequence had the studies of these 
disconnected figures been better. But the author has 
not the patience, the fineness, the acute vision that can 
so present a detached person that the reader will say, 
‘*Truly the sight of this figure takes me no nearer to 
any goal that I can discover; but the words the author 
has put into her mouth are so exquisitely characteristic, 
she has been dropped into her exact place in the world 
with such perfect adjustment, she has been met with 
under such curiously true circumstances, that this page 
will remain to me the /ocus classicus for the meeting 
with that sort of figure.” One can almost imagine that 
the author’s urgent self has, in some odd fashion, con- 
trived to stand in the way of even such apparently 
impersonal studies of women, and no doubt the egoism, 
that seems to cry aloud from a novel that yet contains 
never an ‘‘I” nor an expression of opinion, has caused 
this petulant notice of a book that certainly is no duller 
than the many others that are more usual in intention. 
But it is too late for regret, and it only remains to add 
that some of the figures towards the end—the journalist, 
the novelist, the two big doctors who fight bullies in the 
slums of Lambeth, take turns at drinking bouts, and 
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are as gentle as women—are the fabrications Jof a 
novelist who can lay no claim to the possession of 
anything unusual—even intentions. 


‘“The Admiral. A Romance of Nelson in the Year 
of the Nile.” By Dougias Sladen. London: 
Hutchinson. 


That a novel with Nelson for its hero should be 
wholly successful was not to be hoped for, even by its 
author; but really, as such things go, Mr. Sladen’s per- 
formance is not very bad. There are quite a number 
of passages in the book wherein Nelson—Mr. Sladen’s 
Nelson—seems credibly vital, and we fancy there would 
have been more if the author had not primed him- 
self so laboriously with the literature of his subject. 
It is true that Mr. Sladen’s imagination is apt (as in 
‘*Trincolox”’) to perform degrading antics, and some 
will question whether he has not done wisely to fetter 
himself with facts. However, there is nothing at all 
degrading in ‘‘ The Admiral,” which is really a readable 
novel. Mr. Sladen makes no attempt to represent 
Nelson as a demigod, nor does he, as some moderns 
might have done, seek to belittle him by over-accentu- 
ation of the details of the liaison with Lady Hamilton. 
The incident is handled in excellent taste, and the 
whole course of the narrative runs smoothly enough. 
Mr. Sladen, for reasons of his own, puts the story into 
the mouth of a young naval officer who makes no pre- 
tensions to literary skill, and is therefore naturally 
imagined and drawn. 


‘An Episode in Arcady.” By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 
London: Pearson. 


Mr. Sutcliffe has just missed writing a very entertaining 
story. Its central idea is not particularly new, and it is 
too slight to bear the elaboration to which it is here 
subjected. A more skilful storyteller, too, would have 
contrived that the second half of the book should be 
less obvious and inevitable. The first part is decidedly 
the better, for the circumstances which lead Rolf Ferris 
to masquerade as Captain Maitland, and finally to drift 
wholly into love with Olive Thurlowe, are very happily 
invented ; while the other side of the story—that which 
deals with the defection of Dagmar Ferris from her 
engagement to her cousin Rolf, and her subsequent 
falling in love with Jack Wyliss—though prettily 
described, has neither the humour nor the spirit of 
the preceding passages. The book is in the main well 
written ; but we should like to ask Mr. Sutcliffe what 
such a section-heading as ‘‘ Their Mutual Arcady” may 
mean. Do they all talk the English of Dickens in 
Arcadia ? 


‘“‘The Adventures of an Engineer” (Bowden), by 
Weatherby Chesney, would intimidate any budding 
member of the engineering profession. The duties 
expected of him range from struggling with lunatics on 
the top of colossal chimneys to tracking anarchists and 
insurance swindlers, always at unspeakable risk to life. 
Mr. Weatherby Chesney, in his character of engineer, 
is quite at home drowning in a drain or bursting beside 
a boiler. His excessively chequered life makes very 
tolerable reading. Only when he drags in an absurdity 
like the episode of ‘‘ The Ruler of the World” does he 
become a tedious person. Most of the adventures are 
plausible enough, and nothing if not exciting. 

‘* The House of Hidden Treasure,” by Maxwell Gray 
(Heinemann), is in some ways the best thing its author 
has ever done. It has many faults. It is too long, too 
straggling, sometimes incongruously sensational, often 
overpoweringly sentimental. After accusing it of all 
this, we remain to bless. It has beauty and distinction. 
Grace Dorrien is human and lovable, all wildness and 
passion, with no drop of vicious blood. We realise her 
beauty as we read, and grudge the tameness of her 
elderly marriage after the vivid colour of her youth and 
its doings. It is something of an anti-climax that she 
marries Mark Hilton when he is grim and grey. Like 
the other male characters, he is far less alive than 
Grace—a shadowy, faintly priggish figure. The melo- 
dramatic Brinson and his idiot children are a little 
irritating—especially the child Pippin, with his eternal 
song of fairyland. As a whole, the book is best con- 
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sidered as the sketch of a particularly fascinating 
woman, the most original character ‘‘ Maxwell Gray” 
has yet created. 

‘*In the Sargasso Sea,” by Thomas Janvier (Harper), 
if a little spun out, has a great deal to recommend 
it. The great stagnant weed-ocean, with its probable 
floating city of wrecks, has held the imagination of 
many a novelist before Mr. Janvier, but no one has 
given us a more vivid picture than his. He supposes a 
castaway, wrecked on the fringe of the Dead Man’s 
Sea, as sailors have called it, and gradually sucked 
further and further towards the middle, his progress 
being marked by the older and more antiquated build of 
ships that he passes, till he comes to the oldest col- 
lection of all, that has lain in the centre for centuries. 
It is a little difficult to believe that he would have left 
his own wreck, with its food supply, and gone off on a 
voyage of discovery without leaving some mark by 
which he could easily find his way back again. The 
wonderful discovery of treasure on a Spanish galleon is. 
another improbability ; but, these details once swal- 
lowed, there is a great deal of entertainment about the 
adventure, with its final happy ending, which is helped 
on by a remarkable cat, the adventurer’s fellow-prisoner 
and almost too interesting companion. We believed in 
the cat till it called its master up on deck to take a look 
at the distant smoke of a steamer. After that, we 
expected it to take a turn at the wheel and make an entry 
or two in the log-book. 

‘*The Pottle Papers” (Lawrence Greening), by ‘‘ Saub 
Smiff,” are for the most part a dreary set of pleasantries,. 
with an occasional absurdity that strikes out a laugh. 
Mr. Raven Hill’s illustrations are as clever as usual ;. 
but why does he depict Mrs. Pottle as a totally different 
type on each succeeding page, not to mention the 
cover? It is unsettling to our imagination to be shown 
a pretty young woman one moment and a corpulent 
hag the next, and to be told that they are both Mrs. 
Pottle. 

‘*A Statesman’s Chance,” by Joseph Charles (Con-. 
stable), opens rather clumsily with a conversation. 


between two old friends, who run through the events of 


their lives with quite obvious consideration for the 
reader, like the two gentlemen in ‘‘ The Critic.” It 
goes on with the marriage of the ‘‘statesman” to a 
flighty schoolgirl, whose home is made unbearable to 
her by a stepmother. The marriage ruins the ‘‘ chance” 
of the title : the schoolgirl develops a flirtation with the 
man of all people most hostile to her husband’s in- 
terests. She even attempts to elope with him. For- 
tunately, his own lukewarmness and her husband 
intervene. She is rescued and taken back to England 
from the little foreign Court where all her husband’s 
ambitions are centred, and, as we have said, she loses 
him his chance. It is a well-meaning, not particularly 
brilliant, little book, and exceedingly obvious in ‘* what 
it proves.” 


THE THEOLOGICAL SHELF. 


“Village Sermons.” Third Series. By the late R. W. Church, 
Dean of St. Paul’s. London: Macmillan. 


It is not often that great preachers of the academic type are 
able to make themselves acceptable, in a pulpit sense, to a 
country congregation. James Mozley, for example, was hope-- 
lessly unintelligible to his Shoreham rustics—and not to them 
alone. There are legends of the curiosity, dismay and final 
consent in slumber with which a village audience once received 
a sermon of an hour and twenty minutes from Dr. Liddon. 
Maurice, indeed, in spite of the charge of obscurity frequently 
brought against his writings, was listened to with delight by the 
simple people of the country places where he often took his 
holidays ; but those who can recall Maurice’s pulpit manner 


will readily understand that it was not so much what he said, as. 


the way he said it, which moved his village hearers so profoundly.. 
Dean Church, again, was a preacher of a type one would least 
of all expect to reach either the head or the heart of Somerset- 
shire villagers. He was perhaps the last of those great. 
reachers of the Church of England whose sermons rank as 
iterature. He was the finest flower of the old Oxford scholar- 
ship ; and he had in addition what many Oxford men (Pusey: 
aan J. B. Mozley, for example) conspicuously lacked, the full 
mastery of an almost perfect English style—limpid, nervous, 
stately, with all the force and fire which come of intense con- 
viction held in resolute restraint of expression. He had no 
graces of oratory ; his eyes were seldom lifted from his manu- 
script, he used no gestures, his voice was not of a pleasing 
timbre, and usually failed him, in St. Paul’s at any rate, before 
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he was half through his work. Yet he not only commanded to 
the last the attention and admiration of cultured London, 
bringing before the pulpit of St. Paul’s, on the few occasions in 
the year when by statute the Dean preaches, men who were 
never seen before any other; but we have learned since his 
death, through the publication of three volumes of “ Village 
Sermons,” that he could speak to the west country farmer and 
agricultural labourer with equal power, tenderness and point, 
without sacrificing much, if anything, of his inimitable delicacy 
and fine taste in style. It is evident that the shy, reserved 
scholar, of whom London society knew so little, was a man of 
very unusual powers of adaptation ; as was indeed seen when, no 
longer a young man, he reluctantly left his quiet village to take up 
the Herculean labour of cleansing the Augean stables of St. Paul’s. 
The sermons before us are necessarily simple, but it is not 
with the sort of simplicity which comes of a scholar’s attempt 
to talk (and think) down to the level of rustic and uneducated 
hearers; an attempt which usually results in obvious and 
unpleasing artificiality. Dean Church is simple by dint of 
bringing into each discourse just one or two plain thoughts, 
and expressing them by always using the right word. There 
are very few passages in this volume which could not be 
followed by the most ordinary peasant, even though he might 
miss the beauty of the preacher’s language, the occasional 
subtlety of his thought. What he could not miss is the fervour 
of spiritual feeling which glows in every sentence, the sense of 
responsibility which with the Dean was almost painful, the 
unfaltering conviction that the matters of which the preacher 
spoke from the pulpit were in fact the supreme realities of the 
world and of human life. We have tried in vain to analyse 
and trace out the secret of the peculiar charm which marks 
all, or nearly all, the writings of Dean Church. It is quite 
independent of the charin of style, or of clear thinking ; and 
it may conceivably be due to the very unusual combination 
of qualities which made up the Dean’s character. It is 
the indefinable, but potent, charm of a great personality. 
Scholarship does not always mate with humour, nor does 
saintliness invariably tcuch life at many points, maintaining 
vivid interest in all ; but when these characteristics are found in 
one man, he can scarcely fail to impress and stir his fellows. 
And besides all this, we are disposed to attribute no small part 
of the great influence of Dean Church as a preacher to his stern 
and outspoken horror of moral evil. In a somewhat weak- 
kneed age like the present, when by a natural reaction from the 
terrors of Calvinism men shrink from the doctrine of retribution, 
and almost persuade themselves that God is too good-natured 
to punish sin, it is bracing to take up a book like this 
volume, and read such a sentence as this: “It is as certain 
that God rejects as that He accepts. It is as plainly and 
strongly set before us in the Bible that there is really such a 
thing as forfeiting His mercy and being cast out, cast away, as 
it is plainly and strongly set before us that God’s gifts and 
calling are wonderful in their boundless grace. . . . . The Bible 
shows us how sure and how great is His wrath when His wrath 
is kindled; it shows us God judging the unfaithful, bringing 
their own ways on the heads of sinners, taking away blessings 
from those who have abused them, bearing long but at last 
bearing no longer, giving up the obstinate to their self-chosen 
ruin.”—(Sermon xi., pp. 95, 96.) 

There were stern possibilities behind the Dean’s usually mild 
and genial bearing ; and there was something little short of 
terrible about him when he was roused into indignation at some 
moral offence or neglect of duty; the slight form seemed to 
dilate, the eyes flashed, the voice took deeper and fuller tones 
as he lashed an evil-doer with scathing and stinging rebuke. 
As a sufferer once described it, the Dean’s wrath was like 
“white fire.” And this sternness in the face of evil, this con- 
viction of the reality of retribution, this severity of reproach, add 
to these sermons an element in which the modern pulpit seems 
lacking, to its own enfeebling and undoing. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


N “Blackwood” the place of honour is given to a tale of the 
sea by Joseph Conrad. The adventures of the “Judea” in 
her voyage from London to Bankok are numerous and varied and 
exciting enough to suggest the boys’ sea yarn which we look for 
at Christmas, but the virility of the author’s style, and his 
intimate knowledge of the subject, save the situation. It is an 
excellent piece of work ; the pity is that Mr. Conrad sometimes 
condescends upon cheap moralising. “The Company and the 
Individtal” is an article which deals severely with the evils of 
company-promoting, and these evils are further described by the 
“Looker-on” in his note upon Mr. Hooley and the aristocratic 
directors. To those who still retain an interest in the Spanish- 
American war, some surprising information regarding Cuba will 
be found in “The End of an Old Song.” The weakest item on 
the list is “ The One Forgotten;” Maga does not often trouble 
its readers with verse, and in this—if we may judge by this 
example—it is wise. 

The “Cornhill” seeks to interest its readers by continuity of 
subject; thus, there is another example of how we Britons 
“ Fight for the Flag,” the “ Etchingham Letters ’ are continued, 
and another slice is given of “ The Castle Inn” story, by Stanley 
Weyman. An old volume entitled “The Miseries of Human 
Life” is dragged from oblivion, and the poor reader, with 
miseries enough of his own, is asked to be amused by the 
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imaginary examples herewith set before him. Mr. E. V. Lucas 
tells us that some of these are “good fun,” but we shake a 
dubious head and wonder, open-eyed, where the fun comes in, 
If we were asked to believe that “The Hymn on Nature” was 
good fun, we might bring ourselves to agree. It will be better 
fun after Dr. Parry has supplied the music. 

In “ Macmillan’s” we have an article on “The Bastille,” 
by Charles Whibley. It was our fond belief that we knew all 
that was to be known about that grisly fortress, but it seems 
that we were wrong. Instead of being a terrible prison it was 
a palace of luxury, where the eating and drinking were of the 
best. This is such a shock to the Bastille of our previous 
knowledge, and despoils so much romance that we cannot 
justify Mr. Whibley in giving the world the latest information. 
“The Story of Ram Singh” is interesting ; much more so than 
the moth-eaten information supplied here on “ Oxford in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 

The contents of “ Temple Bar,” are somewhat severely 
historic this month. The story of the battle of Leuthen” is 
retold, a biographical sketch of Frederick Hervey, the Earl- 
Bishop, is given, and there is also an account of the “ Early 
Homes of William Penn.” Probably the most interesting 
article is that which deals with “ Pope’s Imitations of Horace.” 

To the general reader the most attractive article in 
“Harper's” is the account by Mr. Frederic Jackson of his 
“Days in the Arctic.” It is a manly and straightforward 
narrative, without any of the highly coloured “nonsense” in 
it which has characterised some recent tales of Arctic explora- 
tion. “Social Life in the British Army” is not written ina 
style to yield excitement, but it is packed full of information 
for the youth who wants to know what is expected from him 
when he joins Her Majesty’s forces. In some “Thoughts on 
the Policy of the United States” the Hon. James Bryce gives 
his opinions on the course which the States should adopt as 
the result of the recent war. Briefly, he is in favour of America 
seeking to develop the resources of her own continent rather 
than in extending her territory; but it is obvious that the final 
word on such matters will have to be uttered by Americans 
themselves. Still, it is a thoughtful and interesting paper. 

The “Century Magazine” devotes a large part of its space 
to subjects that are more or less connected with the recent 
Spanish-American war. There is, for instance, an account of 
“The Cuban Blockade,” a war correspondent’s adventures in 
Porto Rico, a description of the Malay pirates of the Philip- 
pines, an article on Spain and her American colonies, and two 
articles on the territory conquered by America and how to deal 
with it. The subject is good, but this seems to us something 
too much of a good thing. 

There is a considerable amount of the supernatural in the 
“Argosy” this month. You have, for instance, the tale of the 
“Ghost Porter,’ and there is also a story about a wonderful 
“Love Philtre.” More interesting than either of these, how- 
ever, is the old tale retold of the prophetic Highlander, who 
was known as “the Seer of Brahan.” Unlike modem 
Spiritualists, this seer seems to have imparted information 
which was really interesting. 

“The Idler,” in the hands of its new publishers, is developing 
new and attractive characteristics. This month there is an 
interesting article on “ Badmington,” with numerous illustrations; 
Ernest Radford contributes a charming essay on Fitzgerald’s 
translation of Omar’s “ Rubaiyat,” the description of literary 
and artistic Hampstead is concluded, while the lighter vein is 
represented by Anstey’s “ Love among the Lions.” 

The article of most general interest in “ Cassier’s Magazine” 
is an exhaustive description of “ Diamond Mining in South 
Africa.” The growth and development of the industry, with the 
methods of extracting the diamonds, are carefully given and 
extensively illustrated. Other subjects of note are the “ Cyanide 
Process of Treating Gold,” and a description of torpedo or 
dynamite guns. 

The “Cornish Magazine”. maintains the standard of the 
preceding numbers, and has much to interest readers, both in 
the duchy and beyond. The biographical sketch of Mr. 
Courtney is not too tedious, and there is a very interesting 
comparison of Cornish and Devonshire wrestling. Falmouth 
is the subject of an enthusiastic and generously illustrated 
article, and there is the last instalment of the symposium on 
the best means of further developing Cornwall for the tourist. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 356.) 
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New and Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 
Extra Crown 8vo. ros. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
WITH FORTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WORLD.—*‘ A book which is at once intensely interesting and exciting 
and at the same time supplies a vast quantity of first-hand knowledge in- 
valuable alike to the statesman and to the political student.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


GORDON AVENGED. 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION, 
THE JOURNAL OF 
MAJ.-GEN, C. G. GORDON, C.B., at KHARTOUM. 


Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


‘* Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking races of the 
world.” — The Times. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lim1rTep, 
PATERNOSTER Houst, CHARING Cross Roab, W.C. 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK. Second Edition Just Out. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. 


Written by SAUL SMIFF. Illustrated by L. RAVEN HILL. 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

that recalls Max Adeler at his best.” —Scotsman. 

‘**The Pottle Papers’ are thoroughly amusing, and are successful in making a long 
railway journey into a short one. What greater benefit could they bestow upon a weary 
traveller.” — Extract from a letter from Mr. George Alexander, St. James's Theatre. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 578, just published, 
Includes Rare Editions of the Holy Bible in English, Latin, and German, and an 
unique extra-illustrated copy of S. Leigh Sotheby’s “‘ Principia Typographica,” in 
addition to the usual selection of good Books in general Literature. 


Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BooxsELters, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, w. 


Bee KS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries wg 4 Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Stee whe 3 &c. New Choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE y 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
“SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchest er. 


MESSRS. METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS 


“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On MONDAY, 12 September, will be published a 
great work of Arctic Exploration, 


NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 


With over 800 Hlustrations. Two Vols., royal 8vo. 
32s. net. 


This book, the only one written hy the great explorer who 
ts about to start on a determined attempt to reach the North 
Pole, contains the complete account of his Arctic Exploration, 
and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It 
is magnificently illustrated. The Royal Geographical Society 
conferred its Gold Medal on the Author last May. 


WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gitcurist. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘« A singularly pleasing volume, and eminently wholesome.” 
‘* Full of the fragrance of village life." —Academy. [dtheneum, 
Neither power nor pathos is wanting.” —MJorning Post. 
The characters are ail charming." — Woman. 
book to be read.” —Critie. [Guardian, 
‘Good and interesting throughout. The characters are excellent,”’ 
‘Mr. Gilchrist has given us a striking picture.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
‘*Simple and straightforward; we have not a single word of fault 
to find.” —Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


PEGGY OF THE BARTONS, By B. M. 
CROKER, Author of ‘‘ Proper Pride.” Crown &vo. 6s. 

“The writer is an adept at her trade. The tale of the heroine's 
awakening from a state of guileless innocence to a knowledge of the 
general depravity of human nature points its moral in a sober, serious 
fashion that might with advantage be taken to heart by other writers.” 

World. 

‘*Mrs, Crooker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct 
flow of her narrative, the briskfiess of her dialogue, and the geniality of 
her portraiture.” —Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrovur, Author 
of ‘By Stroke of Sword.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. A 
Romance of 1715. 

‘The sterling merit of ‘To Arms’ command, as they certainly 
deserve, public approval.” —Patl Madl Gazette. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Georce 
GISSING, Author of ‘‘Demos,” ‘‘In the Year of Jubilee,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* Their [the characters’ ] life, speech, and ways are the real thing. 
Plainly, Mr. Gissing has never got much more ‘inside’ London than 
here. The book leaves no bad taste in the mouth, It is a bright and 
witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit of work.” 

Pall Mall Gasette, 

‘There are a great many queer and interesting characters in the 
book.” — Westminster Gazette, 

‘* We had long ago given up Mr. George Gissing as an incorrigible 

simist, but the unexpected has happened, and in ‘The Town 
Traveller’ he bas not only given us a story with a happy ending, but 
one which is in the main suffused with cueerfulness, and occasionally 
mounts to the plane of positive hilarity. Gammon is excellent com- 
pany ; so, too, is the fiery-tempered programme-seller, Polly Sparkes," 


Spectator. 
THE JOURNALIST. A Story of Modern 


Literary Life. By C. F. KEARY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. By 


JANE BARLOW, Author of “Irish Idylls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEADMAN’S. An Australian Story. By 


MARY GAUNT, Author of ‘* Kirkham’s Find.” Crown 8vo. 
6s. [16 September. 


AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By R. N. 


STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [12 September. 


ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Avan Brop- 


RICK. Crown 8vo. 6s. [21 September. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By J. Keicutey 


SNOWDEN. Crown 8vo. 6s. [23 September. 


OWD BOB, THE GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. 


By ALFRED OLLIVANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Story of the- 


Cumberland Dales. [29 September. 


METHUEN & CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


EDUCATION. 
‘Contes de Fées (edited by H. E. Berthon). Hachette. 15. 6d. 
German Prose Composition (R. J. Morich). Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 
Mathematical Examination Papers (J. &. Robinson). Rivingtons. 


2s. 67. 
New French Reader, A (edited by Emile B. C. Frangois). Hachette. 
Is. 6d. 
‘Outlines of the Earth’s History (N. S. Shaler). Heinemann. 75. 6d. 
Ovid Metamorphoses (edited by R. Harvey). Hachette. 2s. 


VERSE. 
‘Rhymes and Rhapsodies (O. Grey). Routledge. 55. 


TRAVEL. 
Northward over the “Great Ice” (R. E. Peary) (2vols.). Methuen. 32s. 


FICTION. 
Anglo-Saxons, Onward! (B. R. Davenport). Hubbell Publishing 


ompany. 
By Strange Paths (F. E. Newberry). Melrose. 35. 6d. 
‘Crowned Queen, A (S. C. Grier). Blackwood. 6s. 
God Horus, The (J. F. Rowbotham). Robinson. 6s. 
Light? The (B. Hamilton). Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Daily Message for Christian Endeavours, A (edited by F. E. Clark). 
Bowden. 2s. 6d. 

English Church History, A Thousand Vears of (L. O. Asplen). Bell. 4s. 

oe see Nanas of Greece, The (S. J. Barrows). Sampson Low. 


People and the Priest, The (R. E. Welsh). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 
Wellington and Waterloo (A. Griffiths). Newnes. 105. 6d. 


TRANSLATIONS, 
Affected Ladies, Moliére’s, The (C. H. Wall). Bell. 15. 
Andromache, Racine’s (R. B. Boswell). Bell. 1s. 
Britannicus, Racine’s (R. B. Boswell). Bell. 15. 
Goetz and Berlichingen, Goethe's (Walter Scott). Bell. 1s. 
Hermann and Dorothea. Goethe’s (E. A. Bowring). Tell. 1s. 
Impostures of Scapin, Moliére’s, The (C. H. Wall). Bell. 15. 
Inferno, Dante's (H. F. Cary). Bell. 15. 
Iphigenia, Racine’s (R. B. Boswell). Bell. ts. 
Learned Women, Moliére’s The (C. H. Wall). Bell. 1s. 
Paradiso, Dante’s (H_ F. Cary). Bell. 1s. 
Purgatorio, Dante's (H. F. Cary). Bell. 1s. 


REPRINTS. 
Macaulay’s Complete Works. England (Vols. V. and VI.). Long- 
mans. 35. 6¢. each. . 


Monastery, The (Scott). Nimmo. 3s. 6d. 
Spectator, The (Vol. VIII.) (edited by G. G. Smith). Dent. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. Finest Baths in fee = Sure cure 
Anemia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices. —For details apply 

to Juces Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


MERRYWEATH ER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines 
Write for Pamphlet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 

63 LonG Acre, Lonpon, 


‘THE GARDEN HOSE oF THE Day IS MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise 1n Prices. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acre, Lonvon, W.C. 


UNION EF. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for ARSEILLES 


the above COLONIES, calling T. RAL. 
NAPLES, SUKZ, and COLOMO. 


F. GREEN & Co. Head Offices 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue,.E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
. SERVICES. 


P. & FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
. +» MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON; STRAIIS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars a at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, ° 
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;/MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS. GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT, 
Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS, TO-NIGHT, 
and EVERY NIGHT, at 8. 
Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. 
The QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Eminent Solo Artists. Smoking permitted. 


[ NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DrRECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 

Admission Daily, rs. ... ... ... .«. Open Eleven a m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER. 

The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions, Free. 


—— THEATRE. At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 

EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 

REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF:WAR, 

PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT, 

Thousands of Reserved Seats, 67., 1s., 28., and 3s. 
Imperial Japanese Troupe. Mdlle. Marguerite’s Performing Lions. Feszty’s Grand 
Panorama. Moorish Camp. Hagenbeck’s Zoological Kindergarten. Vieograph, 
Electric Theatre, GREAT WHEEL, 300 FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anpb otner CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her Home and 
other Classes, Lectures, Readings and Lessons in English Language and 
Literature, and receive new Members for the fourth session of the Home Students’ 
Literary Reading Society, early in October.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN rege ey and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 13. 
One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WaRvEN, RapLey CoLLeGe, ABINGDON. 


GiveN Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix1on TYRES Ixion Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
* Tyre. Lady’s Cycle also given for lady competitor s only. Five 
Ix1ON TYRES. consolation prizes given in each competition. Further details of 
IxXION TYRES. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
IxION Tyres. _ tition verses must be sent in before 31 July, with this advertise- 
I T ment attached, and must be marked ‘‘Competition” on envelope. 
XION LYRES. Tue New Ixion Tyre & Cycie Co., Ltd., 
Ix1on Tyrgs. 144 Holborn, London. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS.—Systematic Courses of 
Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects of the Preliminary 

Scientificand Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of the University of London 
will commence on October 3, and continue till July, 1899. 

Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or sing!e subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E C, 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


HE WINTER SESSION will begin on Monday, 3 OCTOBER, 1898. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the collegiate regulations. 

The HospPITAL contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. 

The MepicaL SCHOOL contains large Lecture-rooms and well- 
appointed Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting-rooms, 
Musenm, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to 
members of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letter to the Warden of 
the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


HE WINTER SESSION of 1898-99 will OPEN on MONDAY, 
3 October, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rochester in the Governors’ Hall. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and_Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry for Third Year's 
Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the MEDICAL SECRETARY. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may 
be made separately to Lecture or to Hospital practice, and special 
arrangements are made for students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. ’ 

For Prospectus and all iculars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. . P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D. Oxon., Dean. 
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GENEVA. 
GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 


First-class. 200 Rooms. 
Best situated, in front of lake and Mount Blanc, 
FRED. WEBER, Managing Proprietor. 


HOTEL DE PUYS, 
DIEPPE. 


This magnificent Hotel, facing the sea, is furnished, fitted, and managed 
as an English country house. 
Modern Sanitation, Artesian Well, Electric Light, English Billiards, 
Good Cycling, Lovely Country. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 1o Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
M South Africa. 

_ This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description _ banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CHumLey, London Manager. 


** Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON. 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
38 PER CENT. under West -end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as you give” ( 7estimonzal). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 


RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 O 
Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Lid., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


BEESTON CYCLES 
“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cyclist, Stanley Show Repor 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 
are made only by the 


BEESTON CYCLE CO., Ltd. 
\\ Quinton Works, Coventry. 
Illustrated Caoalogue Post Free. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


ROYAL ALBERT ORPHAN ASYLUM 
BAGSHOT. (oundea 1864.) 


For Necessitious Boys and Girls from all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


30 BEDS ARE VACANT 
FOR WANT OF FUNDS. 


There is no canvassing for Votes. Help is urgently 
appealed for. 


Alderman Sir REGINALD HANSON, Bart., M.P., Zreasurer. 
Col. Hon. Cuas. Exror. 
Mr. W. H. Tatum, Secretary. 
Offices: 62 King William Street, B.C. Bankers: LLOYD'S BANK. 


‘London Female Preventive and 
=e) Reformatory Institution. 
Orrick: 200 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


THE OPERATIONS COMPRISE 
PREVENTIVE WORK, RESCUE HOMES, and 
OPEN ALL-NIGHT REFUGE. 


ABOUT 180 inmates can be provided for. No suitable case rejected. 
Prompt succour afforded, day or night. The inmates are fed, 
clothed, housed, instructed, and finally placed out in respectable 
domestic service, or otherwise suitably provided for. 
This Charity has a strong claim upon the sympathy and support of 
Christian men and women on account of the helpless and forlorn con- 
dition of friendless and fallen young women and girls. ~ 


BANKERS : LLoyDs BANK, LTD., 16 ST. JAMES's STREET, S. W. 


WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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The Hospital for Sick 
Children, 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


SPECIAL APPEAL for £30,000 


Committee have been forced to 

purchase the adjoining Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth for the 
reasons Stated below. 


They appeal for immediate help in 
completing the sum of £10,000. 


This sum of £10,000 has been 
paid as the first instalment of the 
purchase money, and the Committee 
have been obliged to borrow £5,000 
for this purpose. 


REASONS FOR THE ABOVE APPEAL. 


I. Because our neighbours were going to build a 
new Hospital which would have most gravely 
affected the light and air of the Hospital for 
Sick Children. 


2. Because it is absolutely necessary to improve 
the accommodation for our Nurses. 


3. Because this purchase will provide 40 Nurses 
with a bedroom each. 


4. Because this extra accommodation will enable 
the Committee to open a Whooping Cough 
Ward, with 16 Beds, which is an urgent 
necessity. 


5. Because this purchase has given us a Garden 
of about half an acre, in which the Children 
can enjoy that air and sunshine which child 
life so specially needs when in Hospital. 


Cheques and Postal Orders will be 
gladly received and acknowledged by 


ADRIAN HOPE, Secretary. 
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Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of 
this Institution for 50 Years. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—S, HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 
Chairman of the Council—SIR THOMAS DE LA RUE, Bart, 
Vice-Chairman—THE Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. 


HIS Hospital was the first of its kind established im 

Europe, and has uninterruptedly since 1814 carried 

on its great work in the midst of the suffering poor of the 
metropolis. 


It treats annually about 750 IN-PATIENTS, who come 
rom all parts of the country, and the ATTENDANCES OF OUT- 
PATIENTS EACH YEAR NUMBER ABOUT 25,000. 


The Charity’s Income from all sources does not exceed 
£3000, whereas its ANNUAL EXPENDITURE averages £8000, 
leaving an ANNUAL Dericir oF £5000. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent direct to the Treasurer, or to the 


Secretary, JOHN HARROLD. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


HE HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients. 
were also treated. . 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and. 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 

The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W.S. DEACON, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CoO. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane.. 


Secretary—WiILLIAM H. THEOBALD. 


| 
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‘NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 
DIVIDEND No, 16. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 
HOLDERS of share warrants to bearer are informed that they will 

L receive payment of the dividend No. 16 (5s. per share less income 
tax) on presentation of coupon No. 6 at the London Offices of the Company, 
‘Nos. ro and 11 Austin Friars, E.C. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and may be pre- 
sented any day after 30 August, 1898, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m., Saturdays excepted. Listing forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co,, LTD, 
T. HONEY, Secretary, 


‘ro and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
30 August, 1898. 


GLENCAIRN MAIN REEF GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 
DIVIDEND No. ~ 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 
HOLDERS of share warrants to bearer are informed that they will 
receive payment of the Dividend No. 5 (3s. per share less income 
tax) on presentation of Coupon No, 4 at the London Office of the Company, 
Nos. ro and 11 Austin Friars, E.C. 

Coupons must be lett four clear days for examination, and may be pre- 
sented after the 30 August, 1898, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
“Saturdays excepted. Listing forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT Co., LTD. 
T. HONEY, Sccretary. 


sto and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
30 August, 1898. 


THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - = £120,000. 


ix Directorate: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
R. O. Goprray Lys, Managing Director. | A. GOERZ (Alternate, H. Strakosch.) 


(Alternate, C. L. Redwood.) C.D. Rupp ,, Major H. L. Sapte. 
W. S. LANGERMAN (Alternate, N. J. _| C. S. GoLpMANN 
‘F. Roprnow. Scholtz.) (Alternate, J. G. Hamilton.) 


London Committee: 
S. NEUMANN. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
R. NETHERSOLE. A. Morr, 
Heap Orrick: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
‘Lonpon TRANSFER OFFICE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Company for July, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of £21,980 15. 4d. :— 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 17,327 Tons Milled. 


EXPENDITURE. 

To Mining Expenses... 0. H 0,966 5 8 
Drifting and Winzes__... oe 1,379 7 6 
Crushing and Sorting... ove 668 g 2 
Milling wee bee 2,575 8 7 
‘yy Cyanide 1,888 5 5 
Slimes ose ods 598 10 4 
eral Charges .. oe ove 2,401 18 10 

£20,822 610 


442,802 8 2 


REVENUE. 
‘By Gold Accounts— 
6,498"589 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Mill 427,365 13 2 
+1 3)386°980 fine ozs, from 120 Stamp Works 
» 275°798 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp Slimes Works ... om ove 1,166 16 10 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of July, 1898. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and sunk, exclusive of stopes oes 384 feet. 
Ore and waste mined 7224 tons 
Less waste sorted out... 99 


Balance milled ase ome eos ose 5517 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined nar aah pe ave 41°41 per cent, 
Percentage of Main Reef Leader mined ... ... ene 
Waste sorted ots oo 93 ” 
MILL. 
Running time 2g days 16 hrs. 51 mins. 
Smelted gold bullion ase on ose 5471°20 
Equivalent in fine gold... ove 4719°30 55 


SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Vield in bullion ine sis 2585°30 ozs, 
Equivalent in fine gold... ove ot os os 2197°50 45 


TOTAL YIELD. 

Yield in fine gold from all sources 
” ” ” ” 

WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 

On a basis of 5517 Tons Milled. 


6916°80 ozs. 


per ton milled 25'07 dwts, 


Mining 


Crushingand Sorting... oe deo oe 3 


£6,079 10 


5 
Devel P Redemption 1,724, 1 3 

£8,081 2 10 
£29,050 11 3 

By MILL GOLD: Value. 
4719°03 ozs. fine gold sce 419,821 3 


By CYANIDE GOLD: 


2,197°05 ozs. fine gold ... 229 TOO 


429,050 11 3 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 

The Capital Expenditure for the Month of July is as follows : 
Development ove ove one 8 
Main Shaft ese ion bee she 4 
Mechanical Haulage (completed) £97 3.0 
New Hauling Engine (completed) ... ooo ee 3,023 7 § 1,738 20 § 


44,526 
GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND 
GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


‘THE DIVIDEND, at the rate of 30 per cent. per annum for 
the six months ended 30 June 1898, amounting to 3s. per share, is 

now payable, 

HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER must lodge Coupon No. 
12 at the office of the London Agents, ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING CoMPANY, LIMITED, 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., or 
with their Paris Branch, 11 bis Boulevard Hausmann. 

Coupons will be received on and after Monday, 5 September, and must 
be left three clear days for examination, 


No. 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
2 September, 1898. 


By Order, 


10,158°367 ozs. £42,802 8 2 


The Tonnage mined for month was 18,682 tons, cost ... 10,682 5 4 


‘Drifts and Winzes Expenses 1,370 7 6 
18,682 tons 12,052 12 10 
_Add quantity taken from stock 1,809 4, ee aa da, 284 0 4 
ove 12,336 13 2 

Less waste sorted out 3,164 55 
171327 95 £12,336 13 2 


The declared output wa: 11,918"00 ozs. bullion = 10, 158°367 ozs. fine gold. 
And the total yield per ton of fine gold on the Milled Tonnage basis was—11°725 dwts. 


GENERAL. 
The following are the particulars of the lineal Development work done for the 


7TH LEVEL— ft. 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... bse tee 19 

8TH 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ... “a oe coe «887 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... 9. sue 

Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and West ... 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, East and West... eee ove 33 
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The tonnage of ore exposed by the above works amounts to 21,000 tons. 

During the month 3,164 tons of waste rock were sorted out from the tonnage 
emined. The waste rock was of an average assay value of 23 grs. per ton. The rock 
-gorted was equivalent to 15°440 per cent. of the total rock handled. 

H. R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary. 


Head Offict, Johannesburg, August 6th, 1898. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


38 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES, 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 


Business in, the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 

WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 

THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


10 September, 1898 


ROBINSON GROUP OF MINES. 


PORGES RANDFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


In 500,000 Shares of £1 each. 


£500,000 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1895-99. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 

J. W. S, LANGERMAN. N. J. SCHOLTZ. S. TUDHOPE. 
STANLEY CLAY. JAS. FERGUSON. 
Secretary.—GEO. BINGHAM. 

Manager.—J. W. H. STUBBS. 

HEAD OFFICE 
TRANSFER OFFICE, Johannesburg 
TRANSFER OFFICE, London... 


Bankers. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Solicitors.—VAN HULSTEYN AND FELTHAM. 
London Agents. 
THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Transfer Agents.—Head Office. 

THE ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Mayfair P.O. Box 98, Johannesburg. 

Robinson Bank Buildings. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER, 1897. 


To the Shareholders, The Porges Randfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


GENTLEMEN,—In submitting to you the Balance Sheets and Profit 
and Loss Account for the year ended 31 December, 1897, your 
Directors report as follows :— 

PROPERTY. 

During the year under review the Northern portion of your property 
was formed into a subsidiary Company called the South Randfontein 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, with a capital of £450,000. The 
purchase price paid to this Company was 250,000 shares of one pound 
sterling each. As the South Randfontein promises to become a dividend- 
paying proposition at an early date, these Shares will form a very 
valuable asset in the near future. 

MINE. 

During the year under review the full 60-stamp mill was run, but 
owing to continued scarcity of Native labour, and the prevailing 
drunkenness amongst the Company’s Natives, it was found impossible 
to run the stamps for full time, as will be seen from the tables attached 
to the Manager’s Report. A sum close upon £3000 was spent during 
the year in obtaining labour, but in spite of this large expense, and 
every effort being made to obtain Native labour, it was found impossible 
to keep up a sufficient supply for the requirement of the Mine. The 
cost of working will be greatly reduced as soon as the new machinery 
is erected and the New-Central Incline Shaft is in use. 

The new machinery referred to consists of a very powerful hauling 
engine, condenser, sinking engine, boiler, economiser, pumps, and all 
the most modern appliances for economic working. 

A new and complete Electric Plant has also been purchased for the 
purpose of driving the Pumps, &c., and for general lighting purposes. 
Additional commodious workshops have been erected and fully equipped 
with the most modern appliances. 

The New Incline Shaft, which is sunk down to 422 feet, is centrally 


situated, and is arranged to deal with all the ore from the Mine, ia. 
as it will be connected with all the drives, all hauling and pumping, 
will be concentrated at that shaft. A'75-foot Head Gear with a Sorting. 
and Crusher Plant has been erected so as to enable the work to b© 
sorted, and only payable ore will be crushed when the New Plant is 
ready for work, and you will readily understand that this arrangement 
will greatly increase the value per ton, and consequently increase the 
profits made. 

In order to provide sufficient funds for the large works mentioned 
above, your Directors disposed of 50,000 South Randfontein Gold 
Mining Company Shares at 30s. each, which will ‘give sufficient capital 
to carry out these works without drawing on the profits made by the: 


Com 
FINANCIAL. 


A dividend of 10 per cent. for the year 1897 was declared, amount- 
ing to £48,750. This is the second of 10 per cent. declared since the 
formation of the Company, the total amount declared in dividends:to 
the end of the year 1897 being £132,500, and your Directors anticipate 
paying regular and increased dividends as soon as the New Machinery, 
&c., is in full work. 

Your Company still holds 200,000 South Randfontein Gold Mining 
Company Shares of £1 sterling each. 


DIRECTORS. 
Mr. James Ferguson retires in order of rotation from the Board’ of 
Directors, and, being eligible, offers himself for re-election. 
AUDITORS. 


You are requested to appoint two Auditors in the place of Messrs- 
S. Fleischer and C. L. Andersson, who retire, but offer themselves for 
reappointment, and to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS at 31 December, 1897. 


Dr. Cr. 

Sundry Creditors, Trade Wages, 22,178 6 4 Gate Office .. 6,560 16 10 ‘ 
to per cent. Dividend declared 1897... 48,780 0 y, Transfer Dues 306,943 0 

Profit and Loss Account Balance... ~ 8 Buildings... 10,009 12 
Dams and Reservoirs .. ae ons ane 2, 2.8. 
Mine Developmert. Shafts, Crosscuts, & 40,053 14 TL 
» Live St. -k and 1,058 11 
» Furnitwe ove ons ose ote 305 7 10 
Stores... ode ail 11,10 0 °0 
» Tree Planing and Fencing ose on ons 575 7 
£801,773 14 6 £801,773 14 6 

STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS for Year ended 31 December, 1897. 
To General Development— . By Balance at Jan’ 1897 £10,464 0 1 
746730 tons omitted to written ree 50,000 South Ran Gold Mining Company Shares trans- 
ember, 1896 . £21,933 10 8 ferred into 250,000 Ordinary Shares pe «1 250,000 0 0 
» Dividend Account— Share Premium... oe ove 25,000; 0 © 
per cent. Dividend declared for 1897... +48,750 0 | 4) Balance, Expenditure and Revenue ... ove 28,564 18 9, 
£70,683 10 8 


£314,028 18 10 


£314,028 18 10. 


J. ROBINSON, Chairman. 
BINGHAM, Secretary. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the Books of the Porges Randfontein Gold pining Company, Limited, and com: ret same with Vouchers and Bank Book,, 


ads the above Statement is a true extract from said 
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S. FLEISCHER, 
Cc. L. ANDERSSON } Auditors, 
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